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“ GWENDOLINE,” ROGER SAID, EARNESTLY, “HAVE YOU THOUGHT WHAT 


GWENDOLINE’S MISTAKE. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER L 

“Back, Jack—back! Down, Die, will you! 
Confound the dogs, what’s the matter with 
them ?” 

The speaker vaulted the low stile as he spoke, 
and there in front of him lay the cause of the 
rebellion—a figure in a white cotton dress, 
stretched below the hedge a little to one side of 
the unfrequented road by which he had come. 
Had he been much accustomed to the ways of 
women he might at once have understood that 
something was amiss, As it was he merely 
raised his hat, and said,— 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am, I hope my dogs 
have not inconvenienced you }”’ 

No answer. 2 

. ‘The old lady’s very deaf,” he muttered to 
himself ; though why he should have at once 
concluded that she was old it wold be hard to 





say. “I'll try a little shouting.” Here he put 
his right hand up to his mouth. “I ho-o-ope 
my-y-y dawgs—why hang it there’s something 
wrong. Good heavens, the woman’s dead!” he 
added, as with a bound forward he reached the 
prostrate form, and bent over it. No! she was 
not dead, but her breath came thick and slow, 
and the face had a ghostly paleness which fright- 
ened him nearly as much as if she had been 
really so. “I wonder what’s the matter?” he 
said ; “never saw anything like it, If we were 
in Benares again I should say heat-apoplexy, 
but that does not grow in England, I should 
think water wouid be a good thing, anyhow.” 

As he spoke he cast his eye round the meadow, 
and soon noticed a little brook gurgling faintly 
along the far side, With characteristic impe- 
tuosity he darted off to fetch some water. When 
he got to the brook, however, he recollected that 
he had nothing in which to carry it. Then he 
bethought him of his hat (“Jack would have 
remembered that in half the time,” was his 
mental comment), and filling it with water he 
hastened to make his way back to the stile. 

Now, Jack and Die, the two dogs, had a very 
distinct idea that when their master carried 


ALL THIS MEANS?” 


anything carefully out of their reach he did so 
because he intended eventually to throw it in 
apy given direction for their especial behoof ; 
and the more he tried to prevent their getting 
at the hat, and told them to get out of the way, 
the more certain they became that he was doing 
so for their eventual good. So it happened that 
this unfortunate young man (for he was young) 
had his thoughts pretty well occupied as he 
hurried across the field. Nor did he look up at 
all until he had nearly reached his goal, and when 
he did so, he nearly dropped the water he had 
taken such a lot of trouble to carry, for this is 
what he saw : 

The late recumbent figure was sitting up 
against the bank watching him with just the 
suspicion of a smile curling round tbe pale lips. 
The face was not a very pretty one, but still it 
could not be called plain. Dark blue eyes, 
fringed with dark eyelashes, a slightly irregular 
nose, a small mouth, the face a trifie too oval, 
perhaps, the cheeks just beginning to show the 
faintest tinge of colour, all surmounted by a 
crown of glorious golden hair. The toilet, a 
simple cotton gown and a broad-brimmed hat. 





Nothing out of the way, perhaps, but sufficient 
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to cause our unsophisticated friend to ex- 
claim,— 

“ A pretty girl, by Jove!" 

There was no mistaking the blush now, and 
getting more than ever out of his depth he, too, 
began to redden, and at last blurted out,— 

“ Try a little water, won't you?” 

Luckily this was too much for the other, and 
she laughed merrily. Not thinking it polite to 
differ, he, too, began to laugh, and the dogs 
catching the infection, yelped and jumped about 
the pair, as the best way available of testifying 
that they, too, were pleased. Presently, how- 
ever, order was restored. : 

“No, thank you,” said the girl, still hardly 
able to restrain her merriment, “ and—don’t you 
think you'll get sunstroke, if you remain much 
longer without a hat?” 

‘By Jove, I forgot all about it. I had a 
touch of it once, you know,” getting confiden- 
tial, “in this way. The regiment was at Dum- 
Dum, and Jack and I had got ten days’ leave for 
shooting.” 

“ Forgive my Interrupting you,” said the girl, 
‘but you are still forgetting all about your 
hat.” 


“So lam—very stupid of me,” and without 
any further hesitation he turned the hat (water 
and all) on to his head. Luckily most of the 
contents bad leaked out, but there was enough 
left to make a very uncomfortable shower bath 
in miniature. 

“A very awkward fellow,” thought his com 
panion, but she did not say so. Then aloud, 
" Did you bring the water for me ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, more ill at ease than 
ever, for there was a gentle trickle down his 
neck from the wet hat. “The truth of the 
matter is, I was rather frightened when I saw 
you. I saw that you had gone off, somehow, 
and in such cases water is generally a good 
thing, at least so our own doctor used to tell 
me, You see, when the regiment was quartered 
at Benares, we had a great many cases of heat- 
apoplexy, and the Colonel—but I beg your 
pardon, I don’t suppose you were ever in India, 
were you }” 

“No, never,” was the answer. 

“By Jove!” he cried, going off again at a 
tangent. “Just like me; I never asked how you 
felt now.” 

“TI have been ill lately,” she answered, with 
a smile, ‘and I have stupidly walked too far 
from home in the heat,” 

“And it is fairly hot too,” he broke in, 
"Yet I remember in 187—, in Benares,” 

“This young man has only one idea,” thought 
his companion, as he rattled on; and then she 
said aloud, “ excuse my interrupting you, but I 
must be getting home.” 

** All right,” was the ready answer. “If you 
want to go I'll see you home. Don’t you see if 
you had another touch of the heat it’s just as 
a a an escort,” 

“Thank you very much, but I won’t give you 
the trouble.” 9 with 

“No trouble, I aszure you,” in the most off- 
hand way. 

** And I was about to add, I can find my way 
= alone.” 

o use your objecting ; don’t you see you 
fainted, therefore you’re the mor I fetched 
water, therefore I'm the doctor, all regular, 
Allow me,” and he assisted her to rise. 

“ Tae exertion was evidently too much for the 
girl. She turned pale again and would have 
fallen, if he had not supported her. It was only 
momentary, however, and she recovered herself 
at once, 

“You had better take my arm, don’t you 
think = he said, thinking to himself at the oe 
time, “‘a fine sort cf Darby and Joan business 
this for me to find myself at again. Upon my 
word, one runs up against young women every- 
where.” 

“Thank you,” she said, wi-h a slight heel- 
tation. “Iam very sorry to give you so much 
= but I really think, if you don’t 

Qda—— 

" Not in the least,” and he offered her his arm 
and started off at the rate of a good three-and-a- 
half miles an hour, 





“T am really afraid I can’t walk quite so fast,” 
gasped the invalid. ; 

Oh, hang it—I beg your pardon—I mean I'm 
awfully sorry, I quite forgot,” and he began to 
go at a snail’s pace. 

“T can manage a little faster than this, 
his companion, presently. 

‘¢ All right, then you set the pace—I mean you 
walk just as fast as you like, and I'll keep up 
with you.” 

Then they both burst out laughing, and the 
girl having told him which way she wanted to go 
they set out together. 

Little by little the shyness wore off, and 
they soon found themselves chatting away 
pleasantly. 

“You are a stranger here?” she said, as he 
took the fourth wrong turn, “ or you would know 
this path.” 

** Yes, the fact is, I only came here yesterday 
week. I got tired of town, and came here to see 
if I could get a little fishing.” 

“Oh, it is you who have taken Farmer 
Jackson’s fishing ?"’ she said, betraying at once 
that she knew something about his move- 
mente. 

“Yes, I have, but I have not made altogether 
a good thing of it. Mrs, Jackson objected to 
my smoking in her best parlour, and I said that 
if that was the case that I’d move; so I have 

ne to Mrs, Prince’s.” 

“Oh ! the lodgings at the post-office?” 

‘* Yes, and very quaint sort of diggings they are 
too, I can tell you.” 

“ Diggings!”’ with a puzzled look. 

“ Ob, I forgot—lodgings I meant to say. There 
is not a room that I can stand bolt upright in in 
the whole house, upon my word.” 

**T wonder you came here at all. 
is a very quiet place,” 

“ Very,” was the answer, “and that’s its great 
attraction. You see town is quite too much for 
me, All the old dowagers—I mean I don’t care 
for too much galety,” he added, in some con- 
fueion. 

“Certainly I can congratulate you on your 
reared this isabout the dullest place in Eng- 
an Rog 

“TI know it,” he said, with a chuckle. “A 
friend of mine, a lawyer, found it out for me. 
He told me there was only one squire within ten 
miles; a pompous old gentleman with some 
daughters"—he never noticed his companion’s 
confusion, but went on quite unconcernedly. 
“Tne daughters were rather a drawback ; but as 
Jack assured me that the last thing the old 
fellow would do would be to ask me to his house 
I jumped at the place, and here I am.” 

He rattled away as if he was talking to his 
friend Jack instead of toa young lady he had 
seen for the first time in the course of the 
last half-hour; but then that fs always the 
way with shy people. Once their reserve is 
broken down they often become a trifle too 
familiar. 

The girl, however, hardly understood this. 
She had seen but little of the world, and 
scarcely knew what to make of her strange 
companion, 

“ How do you manage to amuse yourself, then?” 
she asked, presently. “Time must hang very 
heavily on your hands.” 

“ Not at all,” was the answer. “ First of all, 
there is the fishing, which, though it does not 
come up to the advertisements, is still very fair ; 
then there is the viilage gossip, which one must 
get au fait with ; and then, of an evening, there is 
—- some cricket going on, and so altogether 

manage to get on pretty well.” 

“Yes,” she said, “if you don’t care for 
society.” 

“Society! Bless you, there is the Labourers’ 
Club meets every evening ia the parlour of the 
‘Fox and Grapes,’ I've learnt more about 
English politics this last week than I knew in all 
my life before,” 

As he finished speaking they reached the end 
of the lane, and found themselves in the main 
street of the little village. At the same instant 
a carriage and pair of ponies drove up ; its only 
occupant an elderly lady. 

“ My dear Gwendoline,” she exclaimed, “ how 


said 


Hasherton 





could you be so foolish as to walk so far?, And 
how pale you are looking !” 

“ Yes, it was stupid, Aunt Jane,” said Gwen. 
doline, “and, indeed, I fainted, and should 
never have got here but for this gentleman’s 
assistance.” 

“ Quite true, ma’am,” said the other, as almost 
insensibly he reverted to his nervous manner, 
“TI found Miss—er—er—Gwendoline had got a 
touch of the sun. Luckily, she came round all 
right, so I gave her my arm, and here we are, 
As you say, however, she should be careful, | 
remember once at Benares——”’ 

“Much obliged to you, I’m sure, sir, for your 
trouble,” interrupted Aunt Jane. “ Now, Gwen- 
doline, my dear, if you are ready,” and before 
the stranger could offer his assistance the groom 
had helped the young lady into the carriage, and 
he had only just time to lift his hat, as the 
ponies started off at a fast trop down the road, 

Ashe did so he just got a glimpse of a little 
face under a big hat, the shadow of which hardly 
allowed him to decide whether the expression 
meant amusement or displeasure. 

“ Gwendoline’s a pretty name,” he thought, as 
he replaced his hat. 

He walked a few yards up the street, and 
turned into a small garden with a snug little 
cottage at the end of it, A notice over the 
gate was to the effect that this was the post- 
office. : 

“ Good-evening, Mrs, Prince,” he said, as he 
entered the office. ‘ Any letters for me?” 

“None this evening, sir,” was the answer, 
When would you like teat” 

“ Oh, in half-an-hour’s time or s0 will do,” he 
replied. <g By-the-bye, who drives a pair of white 

nies 3’ 

** Lor, sir, that’s the Squire’s carriage. Miss 
Gwendoline or one of the ladies drives down here 
*most every day.” 

** And I called her father pompous, and said 
he was sure not to invite anybody to the Hall,” 
said the stranger to himself, as he reached his 
own room, and filled a huge meerschaum pipe, 

Meanwhile, the pony-carriage, having got as 
far as Aunt Jane wished to go, had turned 
back. 

" Auntie, dear,” said Gwendoline, as they 
reached the village, ‘‘ would you mind stopping 
at the post-office? I want to get some stamps.” 

The carriage stopped as desired, and Mise 
Gwendoline entered the shop and asked for what 
she wanted. 

“You've got a lodger now, Mrs. Prince, I 
hear?” she said, as that good woman was en- 
gaged in making up her packet. 

* Oh, yes, miss ; such a nice young gentleman 
—been a dealin furrin’ parts ; and very affable, 
so pleasant and free to talk to.” 

“Very free to talk to,” thought Gwendoline ; 
but she only said, “I’m very glad to hear that 
you like him, What is his name!” 

“Captain Lane, miss—Roger Lane, A real 
captain, too! One day when he was out I looked 
over his things just to see if any wanted mend- 
ing, and found a whole boxful of them medals, 
just like the one Mrs, Jones’s son Thomas got 
when he went to Afriky to fight the blacks.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Prince. A shilling, I be- 
lieve ?” said Gwendoline, asshe took her stamps, 
and left the shop. 

So far as the occupant of the little back 
parlour at Mrs, Prince’s knew there was no suc 
person in the world as Roger Lane ; not that the 
wortby postmistress had wilfully tried to deceive 
Miss Gwendoline, for all the Captain’s letters had 
come to him in that name, and as such he was 
known in the village. One letter made all the 
difference, Vane, not Lane, was the stranger's 
name, 

At the time of the opening of this story Roger 
Vane was close on thirty years of age. His 
mother he had never known ; she died when he 
was born, His father, left a widower while still a 
young man, had devoted himself to the task of 
educating his only son. 

Unluckily, perhaps, for the young Roger, his 
father had never been ableto bear the separation 
entailed by a public school, and he himeelf had 
taught him what he knew, and, with loving care, 
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bad relearnt forgotten knowledge, in order that 
his boy might not suffer. 

Hence Roger had, perhaps, received a better 
education than the majority of boys; but he had 
also suffered a great disadvantage in never having 
mixed on equal terms with those of his own age. 
And so he entered the world with a shy, retiring 
« sposition, which not even the rough-and-tumble 
of military life had been able to shake off. 

The elder Vane had acted wisely in one re- 
spect, viz., after setting before his son, to the 
b@st of his ability, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the various careers which it was open to 
him to adopt, ke had left him to choose his own. 
And the boy, full of stories of the Crimean War 
and the Mutiny, had chosen the army. 

His father’s income, though small, was suflii- 
cient to enable him to enter the infantry, and in 
due course Roger Vane went to Sandhurst. 

When nearing the end of his time there a great 
grief befell him in the death of his father from 
heart disease. 

He was engaged in writing down some hints 
for his son’s guidance in the career he had chosen, 
and was found by his housekeeper lying dead 
over his writing-table. 

Great as the shock of his father’s death was to 
the young soldier he had little time to brood 
over it. 

One of those little wars, which are always taking 
place in some corner or other of our extended 
empire, was just beginning, and his guardian, a 
distinguished general officer—who had been in 
the same regiment as Roger’s grandfather, and 
who had been chosen by his father in view of the 
ear.er he had chosen—succeeded in getting him 
appointed to one of the regiments detailed to pro- 
ceed to the seat of war. 

In spite of his home bringing-up young Vane 
was no milksop, and before the war was over he 
had not only earned the approval of his com- 
manding officer by his steadiness and pluck, but 
he had also gained the coveted distinction of the 
Victoria Cross, 

At the end of the war his regiment was ordered 
to India, and there the name he had gained for 
soldierly qualities so far stood him in good stead 
that he was more than once given employment on 
the frontier, and before he had reached his five- 
and-twentieth year he was marked down as a 
rising man. 

On one point, however, he had remained firm. 
He would never, in times of peace, take any em- 
ployment on the personal staff, although the post 
- aide-de-camp had been several times offered to 

m. 

One great reason for this was that he did not 
care for society ; his bringing up had been quiet, 
and although a keen sportsman and good rider 
he preferred the society of his books to any 
other, not that he was by any means at a loss in 
society ; simply he did not care for it, and as he 
was of a very independent character he followed 
his own wishes, and refused to go out more than 
he cared, 

_ With the ladies of his regiment he was on 
intimate terms, and as a rule was very well liked 
by them, and by his brother officers, 

About two yeara before the commencement of 
this story he had been engaged with his regiment 
in a frontier war. Besides his own another 
British regiment was engaged, one of those crack 
corps which, in default of the Guards, are much 
affected by the younger sons of great families, 
A very difficult piece of work, the storming of a 
stockade, had to be done, and as it was a service 
of particular danger the General decided that it 
should be performed by volunteers, though at 
Vane’s request he particularly detailed him to 
lead the party. One other cflicer was allowed to 
accompany him, and he was chosen from the other 
regiment, 

He was @ very young ensign—a handsome 
fellow, and full of pluck, As the two led their 
men up the slope he got slightly in advance of 
Roger, and jumped first into the stcckade, only 
to fall pierced by a dozen bullets, The discharge 
of so many bullets, however, stocd the rest in 
good stead, for in the confusion Vane’s party put 
the defenders to the bayonet, and cccupied the 
work. Having seen to the safety of the party, 
@nd sent word that the place was taken, he 


returned to the spot where the young officer was 
lying, and found a party of~his regiment there 
gathered round the body, for the gallant lad had 
received no less than three mortal wounds, and 
must have died instantaneously. 

“What was his name, sergeant ?’’ he asked. 

“Mr, Vane, sir,” was the answer. 

Curious, thought Roger. Wonder if he’s any 
relation ? 

Reflections, however, were soon cut short by 
the approach of the main body, and the unfor- 
tunate officer’s body was carried away by his own 
regiment. Occupied with the details of his own 
duties, Roger soon forgot all about the circum- 
stances, and in the excitement of the campaign 
never had time to recollect the past. 

Six months later, after the conclusion of the 
campaign, he took leave to Kashmir. One even- 
ing, when he was sitting in front of his camp 
fire after dinner, his coolie postman came in from 
Sirinuggur, the capital, and brought him two 
letters. The first was an official from the Horse 
Guards, notifying his promotion to a company in 
his own regiment. The other, whica was from 
the great legal firm of Lorrie and Lorrie, nearly 
stunned him. It told him, in brief, that owing 
to the death of the late Harry Vane, E-q., at the 
storming of the K—— Fort, he had become heir 
to the Vane baronetcy, with estates of a rental 
of a clear thirty-thousand a-year, and that the 
late baronet, Sir Stephen, had died of a broken 
heart on hearing of the death of his last surviving 
male relative, in the firm belief that his family 
was extinct. The lawyers, however, had deter- 
mined to be careful before they allowed the 
estates to go to the only surviving relative of 
Sir Stephen—his niece, a Mrs. St. John ; and in 
the course of a six months’ inquiry they had 
found that Sir Stephen’s grandfather bad an only 
brother, whose representative was Roger Vane, 
Exq., of the th Foot. 

The letter enclosed another written in a female 
hand, It was from Mrs. St. John, and ran as fol- 
lows. To Roger it seemed funny to be addressed 
for the first time by his new title. 





My Dear Sim Rocer,— 

“Will you forgive me if I assume a 
cousin’s privilege and write to congratulate you 
on your accession to the title? You and I are I 
believe, the last representatives of the House of 
Vane, and though I should have dearly loved to 
have become the chatelaine of Danebury Castle, 
where I was born, and lived so loog with my poor 
uncle Sir Stephen, I cannot help feeling glad that 
the Vane Baronetcy has not expired, All our 
hopes are in you now, for Mr. Lorrie tells me 
that you are positively the only male representa- 
tive of the name. I hope when you come home 
(as I suppose you will shortly) that you will 
come and visit us. My husband joins me in kind 
regards.—Believe me, my dearest Sir Roger, your 
affectionate cousin, 

“MartHa St, JOHN,” 


“ Very civil,” said Roger to himself, 

He did not know then that worthy Mrs. St, 
John had a daughter, whom she greatly hoped 
to see mistress of Danebury. 

Sir Roger did not however, go home just then. 
He wanted things to settle before he appeared 
on the scene. So he wrote to Mrs. St. John, 
promising to visit her when he came home, and 
to Messrs. Lorrie, asking them to manage his 


affairs. And next day he bagged a fine ibex, and 
thought no more about it. His troubles were all 
to come, 


Jerry Vane, of the —th, was, as he found only 
too soon, a very different person from Captain 
Sir Roger Vane, Bart., V.C., for now that he was 
& great man they raked up all his services, and 
found out suddenly that he was a very distin- 
guished officer, 

Half the married generals in India, and most 
of the biggest civilians, scraped an acquaintance 
with him, and offered him the post of A.D.C. 
However, he refused them all impartially. 

Only on one point he was beaten, The perfect 
hail of invitations that showered in upon him so 
worried him that he got tired of refusing them, 
and one very match-making lady with three 





elderly daughters fairly out-mancuvred him, and 





got him to accept an invitation to dinner. This 
opened the floodgates again, and he had no 


ACE, 

" Look here, Jack,” he said, one evening, en- 
tering his chum’s room, “ here’s old Hunter of 
the Bengal Cavalry, and an old bachelor, actually 
asking me to dine at his bungalow on Friday. 
Why can’t he ask me to mess like a Christian ? 
One’s sure of a rubber at whist there, at all 


events,” 
‘* Haven’t you heard?” answered Jack Bram- 


ston, “I thought everybody knew the great 
news.” ‘ 
“What news?” 


“ Why, that old Hunter has produced a daugh- 
ter from somewhere, and, what’s more, a very 


pretty one.” 

“Has he! Well, look here, Jack, I’ve had 
enough of this, I apply for leave to Europe 
to-morrow.” 

But he did not. He went, saw, and was con- 
quered, 


Three days afterwards Jack pronounced his 
opinion that old Jerry was hard hit, and in three 
weeks’ time it was all over the station that Sir 
Roger had proposed and been accepted. 

Everybody, except his colonel, said that it was 
avery suitable match. 

Mavel Hunter was lovely enough for anything, 
and as for old Hunter—well, he played as good a 
hand at whist as most people. 

Colonel Grant only said that he was glad that 
Jerry had no female relations, or he might have 
caught it for letting so great a personage be en- 
snared by the first pretty face he ran against. 

Only one other person was at all dissatisfied, 
viz., Jack Bramston, who was firmly persuaded 
that the girl did not care a rap for her lover. 

Indian marriages are generally hasty affairs, 
and the near approach of the hot weather left 
little margin for delay. 

At the request of his jiancd, Roger changed his 
leave to England for six months’ leave to the 
Hills, 

Mabel rather liked the idea of figuring in Simla 
as Lady Vane, and not having seen anything of 
Indian society was doub!y anxious to get a peep 
at it while she could. 

She thought in common with most people that 
Sir Roger, as scon as he marriéd, would go home 
avd settle down on his estates. 

The day was fixed and everything ready. The 
officers of the artillery were giving a dance 
a couple of days before the wedding, and on 
that evening Roger was smoking quietly in 
his own room, thinking how pleasant it would 
te to have Mabel there to sit opposite to 
him. 

He was expecting an answer to a note he 
has just sent, to her. Presently his bearer 
brought it in. He opened it at once, read a 
few words, and then sprang to his feet with an 
oath, 

It ran as follows :— 


* My DaRrLina,— 

“Tcannot. If you really love me stay 
away to-night. Why do you approach me? You 
know I love you ; what more can I say? Oh, 
Gerald, had you but been in his place how happy 
we might have been. I know it is mercenary, 
but can you blame me? You are but a subaltern, 
he all that woman could desire in position and 
wealth. Try to forgive and forget. Good-bye 


for ever, darling. 
“MABEL.” 


Sir Roger bib the amber mouthpiece of his 
meerschaum tillit broke, Then he said bit- 
terly,— 

‘I wonder what she said in the cther 
note.” 

He walked across to the door of Jack Bram- 
ston’s room, and opened it, 

‘* Can you lend me a Bengal Army List, Jack?” 
he asked. 

Jack stared at him as he mechanically handed 
him the book he required. His friend’s face was 
hard and drawn, and he spoke with a rasping 
sound, 

Roger had no secrets from his friend. 
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** Read that!” he said, and threw across the 
note to him, 

Jack read it in silence; when he reached the 
end he hit the table a thump, and cried,— 

“T knew it ! Gerald, indeed. It’s that fellow 
Poyntz, the adjutant of old Hunter’s regiment. 
Well, you’ve had a narrow escape.” 

He was startled as he said this by a heavy 
sound. Roger had sunk into a chair, and with 
his face covered with his hands was sobbing like 
a child. 

Jack rose softly and closed the door. He 

\ua not wish anyone to see his friend’s weak- 
ness, 

What happened in the next half-hour no one 
ever knew. 

At the end of that time Jack came out alone, 
and falling foul of his native watchman knocked 
him down. His groom (also a native) next 
met him, and was rewarded with a sound 
thrashing. 

He was a kiod master as a rule, and the 
sufferers only shook their heads, and came to 
the conclusion that he had taken a peg too 


many. 

Sir Roger dressed that evening with unusual 
care. He wore his full dress and all his decora- 
tions, and having naturally a handsome face and 
good figure, he was the admired of all as he 
entered the ball room. 

He shook hands with the colonel of the 
artillery, paid his respects to the hostess, and 
then looked round the rcom for Mabel. He 
soon spied her chatting with one of the young 
gunners, and walking up to her offered his arm, 
and said,— 

“ Come into the verandah, Mabel.” 

Something in his voice struck her, and she 
looked up into his face, He felt her hand 
tremble on his ara. 

When they were away from the crowd he 
drew the letter from his pocket, and handed it 
to her. 

She took it. Then as soon as she saw the 
first words she turned white, and leant against 
a chair. 

“You might have been honest with me, Mabel,” 

was all he said. 
Fae & low moan she sank fainting at his 
The guests thought Sir Roger had seen a ghost 
when he re-entered the room. He walked straight 
up to one of the ladies and said, — 

“Would you mind looking to Miss Hunter in 
the verandah? I think she is ill.” 

While they were crowding round the girl he 
found out Colonel Grant, and asked for leave at 
once in anticipation of the leave he had obtained 
for his honeymoon, 

The next day he was gone, and a month later 
he and Jack Bramston were on board a P. and O, 
steamer en route to Brindisi. 

As for Miss Hunter the letter found beside her 
ag own tale, and Colonel Hunter took charge 

He was a man rather of action than words. 
He sent for his adjutant next morning, and told 
him that as he had got Mabel intoa scrape he 
should marry her, 

os Taat'll be punishment enough for you both,” 
he said, grimly. “I'll allow you nothing.” 

This extraordinary wedding actually took 
place. 

On the morning of the weddiug-day Jack 
Bramston’s cart drove up to C»lonel Hunter’s 
bungalow and Jack handed a sealed packet to the 
servant. 

It was addressed to Miss Hunter. Mabel knew 
the writing, and opened it with some qualms of 
conscience. It was a small box containing a 
handsome gold bracelet. A slip of paper fell 
out of it, on which was written,— 

“With Sir Roger Vane’s best wishes for the 
future.” 

Arrived in England Sir Roger found that he 
had forgotten everything except the fact that he 
wasacatch. The idea that every woman he met 
would try to marry him for his money had 
become almost a monomania. 

The brief episode of his society-seeking had 
faded, and he had sunk back into his quiet habits 
and bashful ways. 


He had paid a visit to the St. Johns, but find- 
ing that Julia, the eldest daughter, an insipid 
girl, with a washed-out look and no ideas, was 
thrown at his head (to use a common expression) 
he fled from them to Danebury. 

There the people got up a ball to welcome him 
on his return, at which all he saw was rows of 
chaperones, all eager to get a word with him, and 
where he found that to dance with any young 
lady was sure to entail an invitation to spend a 
fortnight at her father’s house. 

Back he flew to town, where he told Jack 
Bramston that he’d give his ears to be Jerry 
Vane again with four hundred a-year and 


Jack got rather alarmed at his friend’s wild- 
ness, and at last suggested a retreat. So 
changing his name for the time being, and 
becoming Captain Lane, he retired to Hasherton, 
where, as has been seen, he very speedily recovered 
bis equanimity, and where he bids fair to become 
a great favourite in the village. 


CHAPTER II. 


Wuen the pony-carriage reached the Hall 
Gwendoline at once pleaded fatigue, and escaped 
to her own room. 

The second bell had rung for dinner before 
she reached the drawing-room, and all the 
family were already ascembled with the ex- 
ception of the Squire, who for a wonder was 
late. 

As she opened the door she at once saw that 
her adventure of the afternoon was the subject 
of conversation, and she was forthwith greeted 
with a fire of questions, 

* Ah, here’s the truant at last!” said Bella, 
the daughter of the house. “ Come, Gwendoline, 
and make a clean breast of it. Here is Aunt 
Jane telling us all that she found you walking 
down the village with somebody or other, who 
had his arm round your waist,” 

“Arm-in-arm, my dear,” interposed Aunt 
Jane. “I never said his arm was round Gwen- 
doline’s waist.” 

** Eh ! eh! what’s this ?” cried the Squire, who 
entering the room at this moment only caught 
the last remark, ‘‘ whose arm was round whose 
waist #” 

“Gwendoline was found by Jane walking 
with a gentleman in the village,” said her 
mother, 

“T never said a gentleman,” again interposed 
Mrs. Hastie, “I said a young man of gentle- 
manly appearance.” 

“Nothing like accuracy Jane,” said the 
Squire. “ Why bless me!” he added, looking 
at the clock, “ten minutes past seven, the soup 
will be cold. Come along, Jane,” and offering 
his arm to his sister he led the way into the 
dining-room, 

Once seated at table the questioning began 

ain. Gwendoline, not without a blush or two, 
described how she had walked too far and 
must have fainted, and that Captain Lane had 
found her there, and had most kindly brought 
her some water, and had offered her his arm as 
far as the village, which she bad been obliged 
to par as she felt too weak to walk by her- 
sel 


“How did you find out his name?” asked 
Bella at the end of her story, 

“I called at the post-office for some stamps” 
—poor Gwendoline was blushing in real earnest 
now—“and I found out he lodged there. I 
mean he told me that he lodged there, so I 
asked Mrs, Prince what his name was,” 

“Captain Lane!” cried Mre, Hastie, “ There 
used to be a Captain Lane in the 91st NI. at 
Jubbulpore, when my poor husband was judge 
there, But he was very stout, and people said 
that he drank much more than was good for 
him. Besides, he was old enough to be this 
young man’s father.” 

“*T wonder what has brought him here?” said 
Bella. 

“He has come to get some fishing,” was Gwen- 





doline’s answer, 





‘¢Oh,* then,"he has taken Farmer Jackson’s 
fishing ?” 

“Then he must be a fool, at all events,” broke 
in the Squire, his temper getting the better of 
his manners, 

Now Farmer Jackson was the only man for 
miles round who was his own landlord, and, as 
such, was just as much looked up to by the 
neighbouring farmers as he was disliked by the 
squires, Mr, Penshurst, in particular, hated 
him for several reasons. e 

First and foremost, Jackson had made Ring- 
bottom Farm the best for miles round. Then, 
again, the land cut right into the Hasherton Es- 
tate, and the result was that Farmer Jackson 
and his friends got just as much as he liked of 
the,Hasherton game, Indeed, on one occasion, 
when the quarrel was at its worst, he had stood 
between two coverts of the Squire’s, when the 
latter had a shooting party, on one of his own 
fields, and had amused himself by shooting the 
birds as they flew overhead. Legally he was 
within his rights, as he shot the game on his own 
land, and the Squire had no redress beyond 
shaking his fist at him, 

Then this very fishing was another sore sub- 
ject, for Jackson, who had about half a-mile of 
the river, got all the benefit of the Squire’s 
strict preserving, and netted a fair sum yearly 
from the same. 

Latterly there had been no open war between 

them, but the Squire always affected to believe 
that the fishing, in particular, was worthles», 
and had, indeed, openly condoled with one or 
two disappointed sportsmen (for who ever thinks 
he gets his money’s worth when he takes a thing 
by*advertisement !), and had once gone so far as 
to ‘offer one of them a day’s fishing in his own 
preserves. True, the offer was not accepted, as 
the angler was leaving, but it had had a certain 
effect in the neighbourhood, as such things will, 
in depreciating the value of Jackson’s fishing ; 
and the latter knew it, and loved the Squire in 
proportion to his sense of injury. 
* Seing that they were straying into dangerous 
ground the ladies quickly changed the subject, 
and the dinner passed off without any further 
remark. 

The truth was Squire Penshurst’s only son was 
away, and being left alone with the women of 
the family he had, perhaps, too much of his own 
way. Thereis no such autocrat as a country 
squire without near neighbours, und the master 
of Hasherton was no exception, but rather an 
exaggerated specimen of his class, 

Where force fails tact sometimes wins the day. 
The Squire dismissed the subject with the ladies, 
and sat drinking his usual allowance of port. But 
upstairs quite a different view prevailed, and the 
four ladies sat in council, or rather three of them, 
for Gwendoline, afraid to show too much interest 
in the subject, pretended to read a book in ore 
corner of the room. , 

The Squire was in rather a better temper after 
his dinner. His wife saw it, and approached at 
once the subject uppermost in her thoughts. 

‘This Captain Lane, my dear!” she said ; 
“don’t you think we ought to show him alittle 
civility after his kindness to Gwendoline tu- 
day?” 

% Bless me, my dear,” answered the Squire, « 
trifle testily ; “ can’t you get this young mau 
out of your head? Because a young gentleman 
finds a silly girl, who has walked too far in the 
heat, lying on a bank, and offers to assist her, 
as apy one was bound to, you want at once to 
rush into intimacy with him, ask him to your 
house, and finally, I suppose, make him a present 
of whichever of your daughters he happens to 
take a fancy to. Very pretty, upon my word, 
Maria, and just like you, too.” 

“T don’t want either to ask him to dinner, 
John,” was his wife’s answer, “or to get upov 
terms of intimacy, and certainly not to offer him 
one of the girls, or——” 

Why did Gwendoline blush ? 

‘Tut, tut ! let the man alone!” said her 
husband. “Depend upon it that if he wanted 
to know us he could get an introduction to us. 
I flatter myself my family are sufficiently well 
known to enable him to obtain a letter to me 
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Especially,” he added, ‘‘ when we are the only 
people within five miles.” Ra 4 

“Quite true, John,” said Mrs, Hastie, ‘‘and 
coming from India, too, it would have beensoeasy 
for him to get an introduction to me from any 
of my poor husband’s old friends.” 

‘* What!” cried her brother, “has he served 
in India ?” 

Now if there was one thing on which the 
Squire had a weaknezs it was on the subject of 
travelled people. Educated at the grammar 
school of the neighbouring county town, he had 
never, with the exception of a few runs to Lon- 
don on business, been outside his native county, 
and entertained an old-fashioned respect for all 
more venturesome than himself, 

Above all, he considered a person who had 
made a voyage to India a very remarkable indi- 
vidual, and his sister, Mrs. Hastie, owed much of 
her influence in the family to the fact that she 
had braved the perils of a voyage to the East. 

“Oh, yes!” said Gwendoline, taking part in 
the conversation forthe first time. ‘‘ He spoke 
several times of Benares,” 

“ Well, then, I think, perhaps,” said her father, 
“that we might show him some attention. We 
are the only society in the place, and owe it to 
ourselves not to overlook anybody who happens 
to visit Haeherton. Very civil to Gwendoline, 
too, Very well, I will ca)l on him to-morrow— 
no, to-morrow is Sunday—on Monday, then, and 
thank him, and if he seems a gentlemanly young 
fellow you can ask him to dinner, you know.” 

This was enough. He took up his book again. 
The ladies exchanged glances expressive of 
victory, and Gwendoline blushed happily in a 
corner. 

Sir Roger, meanwhile, quite unconscious of the 
plots which were being hatched at the Hall to 
break through his plans of solitude, had smoked 
his pipe and retired to rest, and he did not again 
think of his adventure of the day before till his 
attention was caught by a paseing carriage, as 
after breakfast he was walking in the garden in 
front of Mrs. Prince’s neat little cottage, 

To recognise the white ponies was the work of 
a moment, and to decide almost as quickly to go 
to church followed his recognition of one at least 
of the occupants, and within ten minutes he was 
dressed in a dark coat and seated in a big equare 
pew, close to the reading-desk. 

In the old-fashioned church there was little 
to be seen till the service commenced, and as the 
congregation rose, his eye wandered in vain over 
the surrounding pews in an effort to discover 
where the Squire’s family sat, and it was not 
until he looked straight into the chancel that he 
saw what he was in search of in the shape of a 
large pew, or rather room, built; out from the 
choir behind the reading-desk. There they all 
were, First he noticed the Squire in front, with 
his double eye-glasses on his nose and his large 
prayer-book in front of him, while among the 
other people scattered about behind, though 
with her back and her eyes fixed on her bock, 
was Gwendoline. 

It would be too much to expect that Sir Roger 
paid much attention to the service that day. He 
was occupied in casting sidelong glances at his 
companion of the day before. 

He was not long in coming to the conclusion 
that Gwendoline was a very pretty girl. To tell 
the truth, she had been more than ordinarily 
careful over her toilet that day on the chance of 
somebody’s being in church, and, in addition to 
this, she had recovered from the fatigues of the 
pevious day, and was looking her best. 

Sir Roger tried in vain to get a glimpse of her 
face, but she was particularly careful not to give 
him the chance, 

Once only at the beginning of a hymn did she 
look his way. Momentary as the glance was 
Roger caught her eye and felt satisfied. 

It is but justice to the other ladies in the 
Squire’s pew to say that they at least had no 
scruples in looking his way, and even got the 
length of a whispered conference, the result of 
which was highly complimentary to Sir Roger’s 
bearing and appearance, ¢ 

The service in due course came to an end, and 
the congregation filed out of church. 

Sir Roger, when he reached the porch, saw 





that the pony carriage was still at the gate, and 
unoccupied. 

The Squire’s pew had a private door on the far 
side of the church, and it took the party a little 
while to reach the main path, 

As he looked round Roger saw them all com- 
ing down a side path, and at once affected to be 
busily engaged in examining the tombstone of a 
farmer deceased, whose many virtues were 
recited at length, which gave him every excuse 
for lingering. 

The Squire was talking loudly about the 
sermon, and apparently quite unconscious of 
anybody’s presence. 

As the ladies came by Sir Roger looked up, 
and, catching Gwendoline’s eye, raised his hat, 

A very faint bow and a very vivid blush was 
the result. 

The action, however, had not escaped the 
Squire, who, in a very audible whisper, asked 
who the stranger was. 

Then, apparently, a hurried consultation took 
place, and a minute or two afterwards Gwendo- 
line and her mother got into the carriage and 
drove off, while Mrs. Hastie and Bella walked 
away down the road. 

The Squire alone remained, and after a 
moment's hesitation turned round and walked 
up to where Roger stood, As he approached he 
touched his hat and said,— 

“ Permit me to thank you, sir, for your assist- 
ance to my daughter yesterday. My name is 
Penshurst, You may have heard it mentioned 
here ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Roger, quictly, for he was 
more accustomed to dealing with strangers than 
the other, “May I introduce myself as 
Captain V: Lane, I mean?” 

The Squire never noticed his mistake, but 
added, quickly,— 

“Tt was very kind of you to look after my 
daughter yesterday—very stupid of Gwendoline 
to walk so far. She has not long since had a 
severe illness, and is hardly strong enough yet to 
take these long walks. Without your assistance 
she could hardly have got home.” 

‘*'m afraid,” said Roger, with a smile, ‘ that 
Miss Penshurst has exaggerated my good deeds. 
I only offered her my arm for a quarter-of-a 
mile, and I am not sure that was not superflu- 
ous,” 

“Not at all, not at all,” said the other, “it 
was very good of you.” 

“IT see that the sexton wants to lock the 
gate,” said Roger, rather eager to put an end 
to the conversation and the Squire’s profuse 
civility, “I believe my road is partly your 
own.” 

Squire, Penshurst hesitated for a moment, 
uncertain whether it would not be compro- 
mising to his dignity to allow himself to do 
anything accommodatiug to so inferior a per- 
son as the sexton, but seeing that Roger had 
already started to walk he thought he had better 
follow him. 

“You have served in India, I believe, Captain 
Lane?” he began, ‘‘ at least, so I understood 
my daughter to say.” 

“Yes,” said Roger, “I was ten years in the 
East.” 

“A fine country, I believe ?” 

“A fine country for a poor man,” said 
Roger, not intending to deceive the other, and 
little thinking the construction which would 
be put upon it afterwards. ‘My time there 
was a very happy one, and I am sometimes 
sorry that I ever left it. You get so many 
things that one misses at home—the ponies, 
the sport, the society, all seem far better than 
one gets here. I fancy many fellows in the 
_ wish themselves back again after they get 

ome,” 

They had by this time reached the post-office, 
and as the Squire had by this time decided 
that Roger was a very gentlemanly young man, 
he said, as the other stopped at the gate,— 

* Will you give us the pleasure of your com- 
pany at luncheon to-day, Captain Lane? My 
sister, Mrs, Hastie, spent several years in India, 
and doubtless you have many friends in common. 
In any case, she will be delighted to hear about 
the country. Besides, my daughter will be glad 








to have an opportunity of thanking you for your 
kindness yesterday.” ; 

Strange to say the last consideration decided 
the man who had come to Hasherton to avoid 
ladies society. 

“Thanks, very much, but I am afraid——” 
he began. 

“No, I will take no refusal,” siid the other, 
whose dignity was beginning to reassert itself 
under the feeling of patronising this friendless 
young man. 

So it was settled, and the two gentlemen 
walking on, soon overtook Mrs. Hastie and 
Bella, : 

The Squire went through the necessary intro- 
ductions, Both ladies bowed, and Roger lifted 
his hat. : . 

“ Captain Lane epent ten years in India, Jane, 
said Mr. Penshurst, by way of commencing the 
conversation. 

“Did you indeed, Captain Lane?” said Mrs. 
Hastie, “My pocr husband was in the Civil 
Service. You may have heard the name.” 

“The only Hastie I met in India was Gerald 
Hastie, of the Hastingsabad contingent,” said 
Roger. “ Is he any relation of yours?” 

“Cousin Gerald!” cried Bella. “Did you 
know him?” 

“Intimately. He and I were on the staff to- 
gether. I donot think I have a greater friend 
out of my own regiment.” 

“Gerald is my husband’s son by his first 
marriage,” explained Mrs. Hastie. “I was lefo 


his guardian, and as he often visited here with. 


me my nieces got into the habit of calling him 
cousin ; though, of course, he is no relation of 
theirs.” 

“Fancy your knowing Gerald!” said Bella ; 
“why it isan age since he was at home, Do tell 
us all about him.” 

What Roger had to say about young Hastie has 
nothing to do with this story beyond the fact 
that by the time they reached the Hall he was on 
the best of terms with his hostess. 

The Squire’s ear had been caught by Roger's 
chance admission about having been on the staff, 
Mrs. Hastie was delighted by his corroboration 
of such of her Indian experiences as she aired 
on the occasion, and Bella was eager to hear any- 


thing about her cousin Gerald, whose handsome 


face and fine uniform displayed in a photograph 
sent to his stepmother had made a great impres- 
sion on both young ladies. 

The two ladies went upstairs to change their 
things, and the Squire led the way into the draw- 
ing- room, 

There was only one occupant, and Roger at 
once found himself shaking hands with Gwendo- 
line, who, having returned in the carriage, waa 
already in the rcom. 

“My daughter, Gwendoline,” said the Squire, 
gaily. “I need not introduce you, as you did 
that for yourselves yesterday ; and now, Captain 
Lane, I'll leave you for a few minutes if you'll 
excuse me ; Gwendoline will entertain you in the 
meantime.” 

Roger blurted out something about Miss Pens- 
hurst being enough for anybody, but luckily no- 
body overheard it, and the next minute the two 
were for the second time ¢éte-a téte, 

“T must fret of all thank you for your assis- 
tance yesterday Captain Lane,” said Gwendoline, 
“and apologise for running away so unceremo- 
niously from you, but really my aunt was in such 
& hurry.” 

“So I saw,” said Roger, with a smile, as he 

recollected the good lady’s haste, ‘and,’ he 
added, with a touch of embarrassment, “I, too, 
owe you an apology for my rather unconsidered 
remarks about the society of the neighbour- 
hood.” 
“Oh!” she said, with a laugh, “you did not 
think that I might be one of them, Well, we 
will cry quitsthen. It is great fun sailing under 
false colours, you know; you get such funny 
things said to you, don’t you?” 

‘* Yes,” said Sir Roger, rather grimly, He was 
beginning to be a little uncomfortable himself 
about sailing under false colours. 

Well then, it is ail right,” said Gwendoline, 
“we won’t think any more about it, only I do 
hope you won't find poor papa quite so pompous 
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as you expected, or,” she added, rather mali- 
— “his daughters such a very great draw- 
back.” 


‘¢ Miss Penshurst, you are determined to punish 
me for my misdeeds.” 

“Oh, no. . I only want to teach you the next 
time you feel tempted to play the knight-errant 
for damsels in distress ——” 

To run away and leave them to find their own 
way home,” rather crossly. 

“No, not at all,” said Gwendoline, hastily, as 
she noticed that he did not like it, and was afraid 
he might relapse into the shyness of the day be- 
fore. ‘That would never do, a good action 
always brings its own reward.” 

“Mine has already,” said Roger, rather too 
pointedly, for Gwendoline’s eyes dropped, and 
she became silent. 

The entrance of the ladies at this moment put 
a stop to the conversation. 

“Mamma, let me introduce Captain Lane,” 
said Gwendoline, and Roger had again to undergo 
the painful—to an Englishman, at all events— 
operation of being thanked. 

“ Maria,” said Mrs. Hastie, at the end of it all, 
" did I show you Susan Hastie’s letter all about 
the ball that the county gave Sir Roger Vane on 
his return }” 

‘*No,” said Mrs, Penshurst, with great inte- 
rest. “Do you know Sir Roger Vane, Captain 
Lane? Perhaps you met him in India?” 

“T never met him,” said Roger, with great 
truth, thinking all the while that this was, indeed, 
Nemesis, 

“Such a charming young man! Only fancy 
that splendid Danebury Park and ever so many 
thousands a-year! He succeeded most unex- 
pectedly some few months’ ago, and has just 
returned from India, where, I believe, he served 
with great distinction.” 

“T suppose I have met him,” said Roger. “Is 
he a K.0.B, ?” 

“No; a baronet,” said Mrs, Hastie. ‘ Well, 
they gave him a grand fancy-dress ball, and he 
went in uniform. Susan says he has a mosb 
distinguished appearance, and that his bosom 
was covered with medals, All the young ladies 
at once fell in love with him, and Susan adds 
tliat he was very attentive to her daughter 
Kate”"—(which was that? thought Roger)— 
“but I can hardly understand that, as Kate— 
who fs, of course, a dear good girl—is so very 
plain, and has hair which I could never allow to 
be auburn |” 

Sir Roger did recollect Miss Kate Hastie, and 
the reminiscence amused him, He could not 
help smiling. 

“What are you laughing at, Captain Lane} 
Do you know Kate Hastie?” said Bella, 

“I was laughing at Mrs. Hastie’s description,” 
said Roger, avoiding the question, 

“Well,” continued Mrs. Hastie, “so far aa I 
can make out, after at least half-a dozen of them 
thought they had safely engaged him to lawn- 
tennis, picnica, etc., two days after the ball they 
each gota polite note, regretting that pressing 
business took him to town, and he has not been 
back since. In fact, he is supposed to have gone 
abroad,” 

iy See what you have missed, Gwendoline!” 
eaid Mra. Penshurst. “If you had been well 
enough to accept Mrs. Hastie’s invitation you 
might have gone to the ball and met Sir Roger, 
who 7 by nee gamer & very nice young man,” 

nd made you the seventh an: = 
laughed Bele y xious mother ! 
ere the bell rarg for luncheon 
ges oe of the — deep ie 
er, who, of course, was one of the | 
fallen into an absent fit, and was left aan 
rea noticed this, and, turning back, 
said,— 

“Are you coming in to luncheon 
Lane!” y g » Captain 
, “I beg your pardon,” he said, “I was think- 
ng. 
** A penny for your thoughts,” laughed Gwen- 
doline, 

“I was thinking if he had seen you, Sir Roger 
Would not have been in such a hurry to run 
away.” 





Clearly Sir Roger’s wits were still wool- 
gathering. 





CHAPTER III. 


“ Dear JAckK,— 

“T have had it on my mind to write to 
you for a long time, and no doubt you will be 
wondering what has become of me, and possibly 
thinking that I have broken down in Hasherton, 
or possibly committed suicide. But such is not 
the case. I am alive and well, and regret to say 
have been enjoying myself. I will tell you all 
about it, 

“ About a week after I got down here I found 
one of the Squire’s daughters who had over- 
walked her strength, and as in duty bound helped 
her home. 

“The next day I met the father at church, 
and got an invitation to tiffin and afternoon 
church, 

“There are two girls in the family, the eldest 
a little too clever for my taste, but the younger 
I really think quite the nicest girl I ever met, 
and as pretty as possible, 

“T thought, as doubtless you did too, that 
after the Benares episode I had had enough 
love-making, and was not very likely to be caught 
again ; but the truth is I am quite as ready to 
make a fool of myself as ever. 

“The fact is, the people here have not the 
faintest notion who Iam, and have never even 
asked what regiment I belong to. I very nearly 
let the cat out of the bag the first day by saying 
that I knew Gerald Hastie, who is a relation of 
theirs, but they were not sharp enough to pick it 
up, and I am still at large. 

“T have, of course, said nothing to Gwendoline 
yet, and possibly I never may ; but I like her 
very much, and it is so refreshing to find that 
you get on well with a girl for your own sake, 
and not because you have a handle to your name, 
and more money than you know how to spend. 
Iam almost beginning to think that she likes 
me, and if she ever shows it Iam done, Of one 
thing I am certain, viz, I will never tell that I 
am Sir Roger until I am married, I distrust 
everybody since Mabel Hunter, and even now I 
don’t feel safe. You remember my making you 
dance with a red-headed girl at the Danebury 
ball? Well, she’s a sort of relation to these 
people, and her mother wrote a long letter des- 
criptive of the ball and ‘dear Sir Roger’ to the 
aunt of these girls, who has a sort of standing 
invitation to live here, and, if you please, they 
must needs read it all out to me and comment 
on it. It appears the Danebury people think I 
have gone abroad, or to some out of the way 
—_ but in any case they are quite off the 
scen 


“T wish that you were here, old fellow, to 
advise me in this matter, I really don’t know 
what to do ; it is wrong, I think, to trifle with 
a girl’s affection under false colours, particularly 
when one is so very different from what one 
pretends to be, But I havea sort of weak con- 
solation in the fact that the reality is so much 
better than the sham. 

“ As regards the Squire, I don’t so much mind, 
for I don’t think he would mind much if some- 
body walked off with both his daughters, He is 
a pompous old gentleman, with an inordinate 
family pride, and nothing else to make him 
remarkable, 

‘* Poor little Gwendoline, on the other hand, 
has never been outside Hasherton, and is utterly 
inexperienced in the ways of the world, so that 
she is just the sort of girl to fall in love with 
the first man who shows her any attention, and 
probably, after marrying me, would find out she 
had made a mistake, 

“That's exactly what I don’t want. Mabel 
Hunter, at all events, was marrying with her 
eyes open, and she deliberately wanted to throw 
over the sentiment for the advantage. So here, 
you cee, Tam, my dear fellow, perched between 
two stools, and therefore, all the more likely to 
get a fall. 

“On the one hand I am averse to marrying 
the girl under false colours, on the other, I want 
to make certain that she knows her own mind, 





Add to this another important fact—viz,, that 
I’m in love. There, now it’s out I feel much 
better. I have been trying to conceal the fact 
all through this letter”’—(‘a very poor try,’ 
thought Jack, when he read it)—‘ but now that 
I have got rid of it I feel all the better for it, 
I'm living in such an atmosphere of deception 
that it is quite refreshing to tell the truth, 

“Upon my word, Jack, if you knew Gwendo- 
line you’d fall in love with her too, It’s im- 
po:sible even for a soured fellow like me to be 
about for three weeks with an angel like that 
without being touched ; and as her people have 
never put a stop to our intimacy, why we /ave 
been a good deal together ; that’s the worst of it 
you see, 

“ Here Iam, under a false name, affecting a 
false position, and after getting the entrée into 
a man’s house I must needs make matters 
worse by making love to his daughter behind 
his back, and getting hard hit into the bargain, 
while by my abominable folly I must needa go 
and put myself in a position I don’t see my 
way out of, and into which I cught never to have 

ot. 

. ‘On one point, however, I am quite firm ; I 
don’t mean to show my colours yet awhile, 
Good heavens! when I think of the misery I 
suffered when I found out about: that fellow 
Poyntz, and the worse misery that I escaped of 
marrying a woman who only cared for my posi- 
tion, and not for me, I can only say that I would 
fifty thousand times rather be in such a fix as 
this than discover myself. Only I want your 
advice. —Yours ever, 

“RocerR Vang,” 


Jack Bramston, accustomed as he was to 
surprises, was fairly amazed at his friend's 
letter, He had sent him to Hasherton chiefly toget 
him out of harm’s way, and here he was, within 
a month, on the eve of committing himself. 

“ Well,” said he to himself, “upon my word, 
matrimony would be, I think, the best thing for 
him,” and acting on this idea he took the first 
train to Hasherton. 

A hired fly took him to the post-office, where 
he ascertained that there was a bed to be had ; 
so having left his baggage, he took his hat and 
strolled out into the village. 

He had not gone very far before he found him- 
self confronted by a large red-brick house, 
which was most certainly inhabited. 

Jack looked at it in some surprise, as it seemed 
strange that Roger had never mentioned that 
there were any other people In the place besides 
the Squire’s family. 

Determined to solve the mystery, he turned 
back, and entering the little village grocery made 
a pretence of wanting something, and began to 
question the grocer’s wife about the red house. 

The answer was that the house had stood 
empty for the past two years, in fact since Mr. 
B:- nes, who had been in the grocery line in 
Exeter, and had saved money and built this 
place in Hasherton, died, 

He was a bachelor, and his house and business 
were all made over to his nephew, who was now 
one of the leading tradesmen in Exeter, 

The house was fully furnished, with only the 
gardener and his wife to look after it, but three 
days since a telegram had come from the owner 
to say it was taken by an elderly gentleman, who 
might be expected any day. 

Jack asked no more questions, and on leaving 
the shop saw Sir Roger coming down the road, 
and at once accosted him. 

‘Hullo, Jack,” said his friend, ‘‘so you've 
come in person, have you! Very good of you, 
old fellow. How’s everybody getting on in 
town?” 

* All right. “And what have you been doing 
down here?” 

“ Why, did you not get my letter ?” inquired 
Sir Roger. 

“T should rather think I did get your letter, 
or else I should not have been here. But here 
we are at your house ; howthe Danebury people 
would be surprised if they caught their dear Sir 
Roger living in cheap lodgings in an out-of-the- 
way place like this !” 

“Hush, Jack; Mrs. Prince has gob ears as 
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sharp as aneedle ; she hears through two doors, 
I think. Remember, I’m Captain Lane down 
here.” 

* All right, Jerry, but order in dinner ; I've 
been travelling since six o’clock this morning, 
and am as hungry as a hunter.” 

Dinner was ordered and despatched, and the 
two friends, having lighted their pipes, retired 
to theend of the garden to enj»y the lovely 
summer evening. 

Then Sir Roger told his friend that he had not 
as yet spoken to Gwendoline, and, indeed, in 
view of the circumstances, thought it only right 
to speak first to her father. This he intended to 
do next morning, as he had an invitation to 
luncheen, 

Jack took care te point out to him that he 
was committing a great mistake in beginning 
his married life by having a secret from his wife; 
but Sir Roger was firm, and declared that he had 
every intention of keeping up his incognito till 
after his marriage. 

Then Jack tried to persuade him to speak first 
to Gwendoline, but here again he was firm, 

Curiously enough he was half-way between two 
courses ; he wished to keep up a strict incognito 
and pass himself off as a nobody with the Pens- 
hurst family, while, on the other hand, he was 
anxious to propose for Gwendoline in the most 
open way. 

Jack pointed out the difficulties of the course 
he was taking, but he might have saved his 
breath, for when they separated for the night 
Shea still adhered to his original plan of 
action. 


CHAPTER IV, 


HALF-PAST ONE was the luncheon hour at the 
Hall, and at that time Sir Roger presented him- 
self in the drawing-room. On the way up he 
had had time to think over what he had to say 
to the Squire, and he flattered himself that he 
would be able to make out a good-enough case 
for himself, 

In the drawing-room he found Mrs, Pens- 
burst alone, who, after treating him to a detailed 
account of all the ailments of the whole village 
community, wound up by saying that Gwendo- 
line had a headache, and would not be down to 
luncheon. Sir Roger was not sorry. 

Luncheon passed off as such meals usually do, 
the Squire being particularly affable. He had, 
in fact, scored a point off his pet foe, Farmer 
Jackson, having fined him, or, rather, one of his 
carters, a sovereign for working a horse in unfit 


By the time luncheon was over he was up to 
his neck in the Vagrancy Acts, which he was 
explaining to his guest, with the eifect of nearly 
sending him to sleep. 

The sermon had a happy result in one way— 
it drove the ladies out of the room, and left the 
two alone. 

“Have another glass of sherry, Lane,” said 
the Squire, as he passed the wine, ‘“ Where I 
think the present Acts are at fault is that they 
are———take care, you'll have those flowers over.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Roger; ‘‘ the fact 


. is, I was thinking about a very different matter 


relating to myself, and its probable conse- 
quences,” 

The tone in which he spoke stopped the flow 
of eloquence, 

The Squire changed the subject. 

‘Nothing wrong, I hope?” he said. “I 
know young men will be imprudent, but——” 

ir Roger smiled. “I am not in want of 
money, Mr. Penshurst,” he said; “that is all 
right, But I was going to ask you for some- 
thing else which you can give me,” 

‘* What is it, my dear fellow? I shall be de- 
lighted, I am sure, to be of use to you in any 
way,” and the Squire waved his hand in a 
patronizing way, as if Sir Roger had only to ask, 
and the thing was done. 

“I was going to ask you for your daughter's 
hand.” aaa 

“My what?” almost roared the old man, as he 
spun round on his chair. “You must be off 
your head,” 





“T believe I am in my senses,” said Roger, who 
was beginning to be afraid that he had made a 
mistake, 

“You want my daughter ?” again inquired the 
Squire, speaking slowly, as if he doubted that he 
had heard aright. 

“T certainly said so.” 

“ And what, my dear sir, ever put it into your 
head to entertain so preposterous an idea ?” 

“Why preposterous?” a:ked Roger. “I see 
nothing curious in the request. Miss Gwendo- 
line is a young lady———” 

“Why preposterous! Nothing extraordi- 
nary!” interrupted the Squire, with great heat. 
“The young man is clean out of his senses, 
Whatever encouraged you }” 

** You did.” 

“Jdid! Because I pick you upin the village, 
and asked you here as a return civility to you 
for helping my daughter home one day, you 
think you are at liberty to make love to the 
whole family ? Who are you, sir, where do you 
come from? whatare your prospects? You call 
yourself a captain, but anybody can do that.” 

“My family is as old as your own, Mr, Pens- 
hurst,” 

“Prove it. Ican’t find any Lanes in the 
county families who will ackaowledge you. Bless 
me, sir, we can count twenty descents in the 
Penshurst family, and never yet have any of our 
daughters made a m¢salliance.” 

“T can only repeat that my position,” said Sir 
Roger, “ia such that nobody would be guilty of 
a mésalliance in marrying me.” 

“ Very well,” said the other; “let us begin at 
the beginning. Where is your father ?” 

“ My father is dead,” 

© Your mother, then } ” 

“My mother died when I was born.” 

" Your brothera, sisters, cousins, aunts ?” 

“T have not a relation in the world.” 

“Good gracious! and you, a nameless young 
man with no belongings, presume to aspire to 
the hand of my daughter Gwendoline. No, my 
good fellow, it’s all absurd. Iam sorry that you 
ever came here, but I was rather taken with 
you, and I never even dreamt of such an ending 
as this; anything in reason, but this is too 
much !” 

Sir Roger turned crimson ; he felt that if the 
Squire went on much longer in this patronising 
way he might lose his temper, blurt out his whole 
history, and turn the tables. 

The thought of his former experience in search 
of a -_ however, restrained him, and he managed 
to ask,— 

“Then I understand that you refuse to allow 
me to pay my addresses to Miss Penshurst }” 

“Certainly. I need hardly say that, and I 
hope you will keep your own counsel. I have 
no wish to publish such a ridiculous story to the 
whole county. By-the-bye, I hope you have said 
nothing to my daughter.” 

‘No. Under the circumstances, I considered 
your consent—I mean to say, I wished to dis- 
— your views with regard to your daughter 

at,’ 

“Quite right. I must say, that though you 
have been very foolish, you have behaved 
honourably throughout this unlucky affair, and 
I am very sorry that it will put a stop to your 
visits here. Well, good-bye,” he added, holding 
out his hand. “ You came from nowhere; take 
my advice and go back there, and when you 
think of marrying, choose somebody in your own 
rank of life.” 

But Roger was Sir Roger Vane again. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Penshurst,” he said with- 
out offering to take the proffered hand, “ You 
have been good enough to give me some advice 
this morning, permit me to do the same for you. 
The next time that you pick up a nameless 
stranger in your village and introduce him to 
your family take care not to allow him to drop 
into habits of intimacy which you do not intend 
to encourage, and above all, don’t let him see too 
much of your daughter ; and more than this, do 
not forget that there are other gentlemen in 
~ world besides yourself. I wish you good- 

ay.” 

And with this Sir Roger left the room, leaving 





Squire Penshurst with the feeling that he had 
not altogether come off best. 

Sir Roger’s speech, which would have been far 
too rude for anybody else but so self-impressed a 
gentleman as the Squire, had left its sting, and 
the idea that he had got the worst of the struggle 
presently gave way to a feeling of determination 
that Captain Lane must be got out of the county, 
and Gwendoline married as soon as possible to 
the first eligible suitor who might present him- 
self, 

Meanwhile, Sir Roger, having collected his 
belongings in the hall, left the house on his return 
to the village. He could hardly help feeling the 
reverse of satisfied with his morning’s work. 
Being very much in love with Gwendoline he 
had managed to. insult and quarrel with her 
father, and might as well return to Danebury as 
stay at Hasherton. 

Having been forbidden the house he could 
never meet Gwendoline at home, and her father was 
sure to take steps to prevent their meeting else- 
where, Besides, he now saw, how, never having 
come to an understanding with the daughter, 
the father’s prohibition entirely stopped his ever 
doing so. 

Lost in reflection he was walking slowly along 
the path which led to the village, when about- 
half-way in the centre of a small lawn placed in 
a beautiful copss he spied the flutter of a dress, 
and a second after was fac2 to faee with Gwen- 
doline Penshurst. 

He could not draw back, and he did not like to 
go forward. Here was the interview which five 
minutes before he had so earnestly desired, and 
now he hesitated to accept it. One reason was 
that he felt he had no business to speak to her 
after what her father had said, and another the 
fear that she might be of the same mind as the 
Squire, and Roger felt he could not take two 
enubs in one day. However, Gwendoline was the 
first to speak, 

‘Good evening, Captain Lane,” she eaid. 
"You are leaving the Hall early to-day ?” 

‘* Yes, I have important business ; but how are 
you, Miss Penshurst? They told me that you 
had a headache.” 

“ They told you the truth,” she said, with a 
smile. “ ButasI thoughta walk would do me as 
much good as staying in the house I slipped 
out while you were allat luncheon. I feel much 
better now.” 

“Tam glad to hear it, but now I must say 
good-bye, asI have to catch a train.” 

“Catch a train! You are coming back, 
surely }” gasped Gwendoline. 

“T wish I was,” he answered, sadly, letting 
his voice express more of his feelings than he 
intended. 

“But why is this? You never said yesterday 
that you expected to have to go?” 

‘*No, because I did not then kaow it.” 

“And you are really going!” cried poor 
Gwendoline, ‘ Whatshall I—I mean what shail 
we do without you?” 

“‘ As you did before I came, I suppose,” said 
Roger, stoutly. 

“lam afraid not,” she said, sadly—so sadly 
that Roger started. ‘Well, if you must golam 
afraid it is our fault that you don’t like Hasher- 
ton. I never thought that anyone who had seen 
so much and mixed so much with the outer 
— care for our old-fashioned ways down 

ere.’ 

“No, no!” he said, eagerly, “it is nob you 
who are driving me away.” 

The emphasia on the pronoun was so marked 
that Gwendoline blushed and looked down, 
Roger's good resolutions were gone in a minute. 

"Does my going or stopping make any diffe- 
rence to you!” he asked, 

Gwendoline gave him no answer, only a look. 
Then she placed her hand in his, 

‘*My darling,” he cried, passionately, as he 
strained her to his bosom and covered her face 
with kieses, ‘‘can you really care for a rough 
fellow like me ?” 

And Gwendoline answered “ Yes,” 

For a moment both were silent, then Roger 
spoke again, — 

“ Gwendoline,” he said, gravely, “I cught to 
have told you why I was leaving Hasherton. I 
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was going because your father had forbidden me 
his house, and he did so because I had asked him 
for your hand.” 

Gwendoline’s face fell. She had been trained 
to implicit obedience to her father, and she spoke 
with a troubled voice, 

“ But he liked you so; he was always asking 
you to the house.” 

 Yos, liked me as an acquaintance—asa humble 
friend, but not asa suitor for his daughter.” 

“Oh, he did not mean it ; he was vexed, sur- 
prised, perhaps, at your request. My mother 
will put it right, Iam sure.” 

‘‘ Gwendoline, darling, it was not myself that 
he objected to—it was my birth. He said that 
our marriage would be a méssalliance.” 

“Your birth, Roger?” she said. “ Why, are 
you not a gentleman ?” 

“Yes, andof a family as good or better than 
your own.” 

“ But did you not tell him so?” 

“ Yes, but he refused to believe me; he asked 
for proofs,” 

“ And what proofs had you ?” 

“My word,” said Roger, proudly. “A man 
does not carry an attested pedigree in his 

ket.” 

“ And he disbelieved you?” 

“ Yes, he doubted my word, and he is the first 
man who ever has,” 

He forgot the false position he was iu, Sir 
Roger Vane’s word might be beyond doubt, but 
he was acting the part of a nameless adventurer. 

They were seated on the grass side by side, 
Any other man would perhaps have been satis- 
fied with Gwendoline’s simple confession of her 
love. But Roger required a further test. 

“ Gwendoline,” he said, earnestly, “ have you 
thought what all this means? You love me, and 
I you, but your father forbids our marriage ; nay, 
even if he knew we were here he would, well”— 
with a bitter laugh—“ commit me as a vagrant. 
Nay, darling, do not cry”—for Gwendoline’s 
tears were beginning to flow—“ or you will make 
me wish that I had carried my secret to India 
with me again, as I intended to do till I met you 
just now.” 

“Tf you had,” said Gwendoline, “ you would 
have broken my heart, I could bear to be parted 
knowing how you loved me, not scorned.” 

“ But even now,” said Sir Roger, “how are we 
better off? Wecannot marry. Your father will 
never consent,” 

“We can wait,” said Gwendoline, 

“Wait!” cried the other. ‘“ Yes, wait till I 
am a colonel or your father died; and even then 
his pride would never yield.” 

‘* T never thought of that,” she said. 

Then Sir Roger resolved to play his great card 
to lose or win. 

“ Gwendoline,” said he, “ there is an alterna- 
tive, a hard one [ grant, but still possible. Can 
you bear to give up your home, your family, 
your friends to marry me, to follow me abroad { 
Can you bear to come to India to live the life of 
asaidier’s wife, to be separated often from your 
husband or your children, to suffer the hardships 
of the climate, to be ordered hither and thither 
throughout the length and breadth of the Pro- 
vinces at the caprice of your superiors i—for, my 
darling, a soldier’s wife has no lot apart from her 
husband, This and ten times more than this will 
be your fate if you marry me without your 
father’s consent.” 

He paused, almost surprised himeelf at the 
hard picture which he had drawn, harder even 
than the reality. 

“ Then, again,” he said, ‘‘ you have been reared 
in luxury. How could you face the hardships of 
@ poor man’s wife’s life} No,” as she was about 
to speak—‘‘ pause an instant before you decide 
for ever.” oe 

But Gwendoline without hesitation placed her 
hand in his, and said, looking at him with fear- 
less blue eyes,— 

“T can face all with you,” 

Sir Roger sprang to his feet, aud paced the 
turf with too great agitation to speak, Then as 
she, too, rose he clasped her in his arms. 

“My darling,” he cried, “you shall never 
repent your choice,” 

Even his doubts were eatisfied at last. 





Very happy was the half-hour the two spent 
together talking over their plans for the future, 
settling what they would do and where they 
would go. Roger was half tempted to undeceive 
his love, but he could not bear to do so yet. He 
was too happy in the thought that she had 
chosen him for his own sake, too glad to hope 
that in this new and pure love the hated bug- 
bear of his former engagement would sink for 
ever. 

They scarcely knew how long they talked as 
they walked through the fields, but as they 
reached the outskirts of the village the sun was 
fast sinking in the weet. Then, as they paused 
to say good-bye, Gwendoline exclaimed,— 

“Oh, Roger, in all our happiness we never 
thought that we are not married yet.” 

“No,” he said with a laugh, “and just at 
present we hardly know how to get married, do 
we?” 

‘* What shall we do?” she asked. 

“Dot Why run away in the orthodox 
style.” 

“Don’t joke, dear,” she answered, ‘‘about so 
serious a subject.” 

“No joking at all. You have promised to 
be my wife. It rests with me to find the means 
to make you so. Now listen, your father has 
forbidden me the house, and has asked me to 
leave the place. To stay here will be only to 
encourage him in needless annoyance to you. 
You must pretend that you have forgotten all 
about me. Meanwhile I will make my plans 





for carrying you off.” 

‘* But, Roger, I don’t like running away.” 

“If you are going to be my wife, darling, 
you must promise to love, honour and obey me. 
Won’t you begin now ?” 

Gwendoline laughed ; then her pretty face 
clouded a3; she said,— 

“ But shall I hear from you?” 
‘*T will find a means,” he said, 
And with a long embrace the two parted. 


CHAPTER V. 


MIsFORTUNES they say never come singly, 
On the very day on which Sir Roger got his 
congé from the Squire the red house in the 
village was occupied by the new tenants, who 
were no other than Colonel Hunter and his 
daughter. Mabel did not have to undergo the 
punishment which her father had promised her, 
for within a month of her marriage cholera 
appeared in the station, and her husband was 
one of the first victims. 

Shortly afterwards Colonel Hunter took his 
pension, and they had returned to England to- 
gether for good. 

The Colonel had, after inquiry, fixed upon 
the house at Hasherton, and even while Roger 
was pleading his own cause with the Squire 
— and her father had arrived at their new 

ome, 

As luck would have it, in the course of the 
afternoon Mrs. Poyntz went out for a stroll 
round the garden, from whence she could get 
a good view of the fields leading to the Hall, 
and above all of the lane down which the 
lovers, almost at the same time, came wander- 
ing arm-in-arm. At first she thought nothing 
of it, but suddenly she recognised Sir Roger. 

Although she did not really care for him and 
never had, and although she was pretty certain 
that he would never forgive her, yet she could 
not repress a pang of regret or jealousy at seeing 
him with another woman, whom, from his manner 
she could not doubt he loved, 

Sir Roger vanished after his loving embrace, 
never suspecting that he had been seen, but 
Mabel did not.forget the circumstance, 

She found he had ‘been living under a false 
name, and also that he was gone without being 
the acknowledged lover of Gwendoline Pens- 
hurst (it did not take her long to discover who 
she was), and she determined to make the best, 
or rather the worst, use of her knowledge, 
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“To my Grand-aunb Halliday’s 1” said 
Lissie, bursting into tears. ‘Up in the Lake 
District, where the grass grows in the middle of 
the road, and there isn’t a waggon goes past unless 
you count the hay-carts and the coach in the 
summer!” 

“ Horrible |” 
panion. 

“T’d as soon be buried alive!” sobbed Lissie, 

“T never heard anything so cruel in all my 
life!” said Susan, the maid-of-all-work. 

**Do hold your tongue, Suran, and get about 
your work !” said Lissie, sharply. “ Who asked 
you to interfere? Mamma will be very angry 
when she comes in and finds the drawing-room is 
not done up.” 

And Susan slunk away rather discomfited, 
while Miss Brown remained to console 
pretty Lissie Lawson as she helped to pack 
the boxes which were to be sent to Aunt Halli- 
day’s, 

cf And I’m not even to be allowed to bid him 
good-bye!” wailed the forlorn young damsel, 
“ Oh, I don’t see how mamma can be so hard- 
hearted !” 

“Ts he very handsome?” said Miss Brown, 
whose life had not known many love affaira, 

“Exactly like a Troubadour!” said Lissie, 
enthusiastically. 

“ Dear, dear!” said Miss Brown, with a vague 
idea of black velvet, a guitar, and white-satin 
sleeve linings. 

“With melancholly eyes, and a moustache as 
black as ink,” said Lissie, ‘Oh, don’t put my 
collars in the same tray with the French-heeled 
boots, please |” 

“And what is his business?” said Miss 
Brown. 

“He is here on a private embassy from the 
Russian Government,” said Lissie, proudly. 
“But that’s just whatp mamma won't believe, 
He says he cannot divulge his identity without 
betraying his trust ; as soon as his mission is over 
he says he will produce the most satisfactory 
explanations ; but mamma actually believes him 
to be an impostor.” 

“Oh, dear !” said Miss Brown. 

“You see, mamma isn’t a physiognomist,” 
said Liesie, “or she would read truth 
plainly inscribed upon his noble brow. The 
checked summer-silks next, Miss Brown, 
though I don’t know what use checked-summer 
silks will be to me at Grand-aunt Halliday’s,” 

“ But you can write to him every day, dear,” 
soothed Miss Brown. 

‘They will intercept 
Lissie. 

“Never mind,” said Miss Brown, folding 
up an Indian foulard polonaise, “ the torch of 
love will burn all the brighter for a few brief 
obscurations,” 

© What a dear, comforting creature you are!” 
ssid Lissie, stooping to kiss Miss Brown’s knobby 
forehead. 

“T too, have passed through the fiery ordeal,” 
sighed Miss Brown, returni the caress, 
as she packed a cologne-bottle and a travelling 
inkstand into the muffling folds of a red Shet- 
land shawl. 

So Lissie Lawson was sent to Grand-aunt 
Halliday’s at the foot of Buttermere, to get out 
of the way of Mr. Algernon De Courcy. 

She was a little disappointed that the snug 
cottage was not more dungeon-like, and that the 
solitary mountain-path turned out to be a well- 
travelled turnpike. 

She had made up her mind to thorough 
martyrdom ; and Mrs. Halliday, instead of being 
a hook-nosed old crone, with a gold-headed cane 
anda temper, was a cheerful old lady, whose 
cheeks were tinted with fresh bloom, like 
& winter-apple, and who wore a black silk dress 
with lace ruffles, 

The drawing-room floor was covered with a red 
Turkey carpet ; there was a cabinet of old chin* 
in the corner; a little maid in a white cap 
waited at the table; and Grand-aunt Halliday’s 
jewel-case was a marvel to behold. 


said Miss Brown, the com- 
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The old lady had travelled abroad, read all the 
newest books, and drove a little basket-phaeton 
with a fat, dappled pony, and, to Lissie’s sur- 
prise, she was eminently sympathetic. 

“ Dear aunty, said the gir), “ I never dreamed 
you were as nice as this!” 

‘Well, my dear,” said Grand-aunt Halliday, 
“T have been young myself, and I don’t believe 
in putting too much constraint upon the heart ” 
—here Lissie jumped up and kissed her—“' so, 
when I got your mother’s letter, I thought the 
whcle matter over. If you really believe you 
can’t live without this young man——” 

“ Darling aunty!” faltered Lissie, ‘‘ may I tell 
you a secret ?” 

“ Confide entirely in me, my child,” said Grand- 
aunt Halliday, patting her cheek. 

“ Well, then, he met me under the apple-trees 
last night,” confessed Lissie, ‘‘by the light of 
the moon !” 

“ You’ve written to him, then?” said Grand- 
aunt Halliday, with a shrewd twinkle in her hazel 
eyes, 
mn Y-yee,” owned Lissie. “I told him it was 
unlike anything that I had anticipated. I de- 
scribed your pretty furniture and choice china, 
and the solid silver tea-service, with the Halliday 
monogram on it, and your set of amethysts, and 
he came on by the earliest train.” 

* Oh, he did!” said Grant-aunt Halliday. 

‘He said he was hungering and thirsting for 
one of my sweet glances,” added Lissie, blushing 
very prettily. ‘And he slept on the hay in the 
barn last night.” 

‘*My dear child, this will never do!” pro- 
nounced Grand-aunt Halliday. “ He must come 
here!” 

“ Here, aunty ?” 

“T want to see him for myself,” said Mrs. 
Halliday. 

* But what will mamma say ?” 

“Your mother, my child, has every confidence 
in my judgment,” said Grand-aunt Halliday, im- 
pressively, ‘ Didn’tI tell you that it was no part 
of my theory to put an unnatural force upon the 
inclinations? If he really loves you so devotedly 
he shall have at least a chance. It isn’t in the 
fitness of things that my grand-niece’s suitor 
should be sneaking around the back orchard, 
and sleeping in the hay-loft like a tramp.” 

Lissie coloured a little. 

* But what else could he do, Aunt Halliday ?” 
said she, 

“ For that very reason,” said the old lady, with 
dignity, “‘ I invite him here as a guest. My hus- 
band’s nephew, Tom Freshfield, is to be here to- 
night from Manchester, but there is plenty of 
room. Tom shall sleep in the Cedar Chamber. 
Mr. DeCourcy shall have the Red Room. Where 
is he now ?” 

“T—I think he’s having a cigar and reading 
the newspaper in the road,” rather guiltily con- 
fessed Lissie. 

‘*Go and call him in,” said Mrs. Halliday. 
“Tell him he shall be welcome.” 

And Lissie obeyed, scarcely able to believe her 
own ears, 

“She’s a deal better than any fairy god- 
mother I ever haard of,” thought she. 

Mr, De Courcy was indeed tall and Troubadour- 
like, He had dark, pensive eyes, and wore a very 
handsome satin necktie ; and if his finger-nails 
were not as clean as Mrs. Halliday liked to see, 
and his pocket-handkerchiefs were not of the finest 
linen, still people thought differently upon such 
subjects, 

“Tom Freshfield looks the most of a gentle- 
man,” thought Mra, Halliday. 

And even Lissie, in a mental comparison, could 
not help owning to herself that Mr. Freshfield 
seemed the most at his ease. 

“But then,” thought Lissie, “he hasn’t any 
diplomatic troubles on his mind. I wish, though, 
that dear Algernon wouldn’t eat green peas with 
his knife, and that he would take a little more 
notice of the chair covers, and not drag them off 
every time he sits down. I never knew before 
that he took snuff. I hope it won’t make*Grand- 
aunt Halliday nervous !” 

But Grand-aunt Halliday smiled her sweetest, 
and seemed to notice nothing amiss, and Tom 





Freshfield diligently talked politics, and did his 
best to amuse the stranger. 

Nevertheless, when Lizzie went to bed that 
night she was not so happy as she had expected 
to be, 

For a diplomat, Mr. De Courcy was not so 
remarkably intelligent, after all, and she was 
very certain that his grammar was not altogether 
correct, 

She hoped that Tom Freshfield had not ob- 
served it. 

In the dead of the night, Grand-aunt Halliday’s 
hand fell softly on Lissie’s shoulder. She started 


up. 
Pi Hush!” said the old lady. ‘‘ Don’t utter 
asound. Getup. Come downstairs with me.” 

“What is the matter ?” gasped the girl. 

“Your fine lover is breaking in my big walnut- 
wood escritoire,” said Mrs, Halliday. ‘‘ He hasa 
complete set of burglar’s tools. But don’t look 
so frightened, my dear. The jewel caze is there, 
but it is empty. Tom Freshfield has the pias 
and pendants at the county bank. He's welcome 
to all he can find,” 

And Tom and the farm-labourer have got his 
accomplice safely tied outside ; and they’re ready 
to seize on him the moment he steps across 
the threshold. But come, I want you to see for 
yourself |” 

And, standing on the staircase, where she could 
peep through the fanlight into the dining-rooms, 
Lissie beheld her Troubadour lover picking locks 
and prizing open drawers in a most businesz-like 
manner, 

In epite of her resolution she uttered a little 
cry. 

Mr. De Courcy looked up and saw her: the 
next instant the room was in darkness, a 


‘*But we caught the fellow as neatly as 
possible,” Mr, Tom Freshfield said, afterwards, 
“ with the empty jewel-case in his possession, and 
a lot of silver spoons in his breast-pocket. He’s 
an old hand, the authorities say. ‘ Light-fingered 
Larry’ they call him; and he’s safe to get a 
long term of penal servitude.” 

Alas, poor Lissie ! 

“But how did you know he was a—a thief, 
Aunt Halliday ?” said she. 

“T didn’t know, child,” said the old lady. “I 
only suspected that everything wasn’t right. 
But don’t fret ; one doesn’t expect a young girl 
like you to be the best judge of character in the 
world. Tom Freshfield declared he was a rascal 
the first moment he set eyes on him.” 

‘*You see,” said Tom, ‘‘he never looked me 
straight in the eyes. That is an unfailing 
symptom.” 

And Tom Freshfield set himself so diligently 
to work to console the disillusionized maiden that 
he soon succeeded in restoring her temporarily 
eclipsed smiles. 

So the expedition to Grand-aunt Halliday’s 
proved a success, after all. The Algernon De 
Courcy engagement was broken up, and there 
is every probability that a new one will rise, 
Pheenix-like, out of its ashes, in which Mr, Tom 
Freshfield will have a word to say. 








THE formation of silver mines is one of the 
most interesting processes of nature. It must be 
remembered that the earth’s crust is full of 
water, which percolates everywhere through the 
rocks, making solutions of elements obtained from 
them. These solutions take up small particles of 
precious metal which they find here and there. 
Sometimes the solutions in question are hot, 
the water having got so far down as to be set 
boiling by the internal heat of the globe. Then 
they rush upward, picking up the bits of metal as 
they go. Naturally heat assists the performance 
of this operation. Now and then the streams 
thus formed pass through cracks or cavities in 
the rocks, where they deposit their lodes of silver, 
Tois is kept up fora great length of time— 
perhaps thousands of years—until the pocket is 
filled up. Crannies permeating the stony mass 
in every direction may become filled with the 
precious metal, or occasionally a chamber may be 
stored full of it, 





MADELINE GRANT. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER XXXV, 


IT was barely five minutes since Madeline had 
entered the farmhouse, since she had become 
aware of her loss ; and now she was looking with 
stony eyes upon the destruction of all her hopes 
and of everything she really valued in her in- 
most soul, 

Her child had wound himself, despite of all, 
into her heart; he was dead. Hugh must 
always be Hugh to her, but this chasm now 
yawning between them could never be bridged 
over. He would never forgive her—never. He 
was lost, too 

“What have you to say ?” he said at last, as 
she stood immovable, ‘Have you nothing to 
say ?”’ and his voice was hard and rough. “ Hav 
you no feeling—no words ?” 

“ Nothing ! ” she repeated. The words droppeo 
from her lips almost too indistinctly to be 
heard, 

For a moment he did not answer ; he looked 
at her keenly. There was now acute suffering in 
her dilated eyes and pallid facsa ; and before he 
had time to realize what was going to happen 
she had fallen at his feet in a dead faint. 

Mra. Holt was hastily summoned, and she was 
quickly laid on Mrs, Holt’s spare bed, whilst her 
hands were violently rubbed and feathers applied 
to her nose, and all the old-fashioned remedies 
that Mrs, Holt could think of put in requisition, 
for a long time without effect, 

The farmer's wife felt her anger very hot 
against this young woman, who had not deserved 
to be the mother of her dead darling, especially 
as she took notice of the diamonds still glittering 
in her ears, and of her silk stockings and white 
satin shoes, These two items outraged her sense 
of propriety as much as Madeline’s absence the 
previous night. 

As she lifted up one of these dainty slippers 
from where it had fallen on the floor as its 
owner was being carried to the bed she said, as 
she surveyed it indignantly, — 

‘* It’s danced agood bit, this ’ere shoe! Look 
at the sole ; look at the satin there—it’s frayed ; 
and it was new, I'll be bound, last night. You 
need not fear for her, Mr. Glyn. It’s not grief 
as aila her as much as you think, She never 
was one as had much feeling—it’s dancing. She’s 
been on the floor the whole night, and she’s just 
about done out,” tossing the unfortunate tell- 
tale slipper indignantly to one side as she 
spoke. “It’s dancing, not grief.” 

When Madeline recovered consciousness she 
could not at first remember where she was ; bub 
soon all the dreadful truth came back upon her 
mind ; and yet, strange to say, she never shed a 
tear. ‘No, not one tear, as I live by bread.” 

Had Mrs. Holt reported truthfully? her face 
was as dry as a flint, ‘Did ever anyone know 
the like ?” 

The worthy woman, who had wept copiously 
hereelf, and whose eyes and nose for days testi- 
fied to the fact, did not know—had never yet 
seen—the grief which is too deep for tears ! 

Madeline went, her husband having returned 
to town, aud locked herself in the room, and sat 
alone with the little corpse for hours ; her grief 
was stony-eyed and hard. She was denied the 
luxury of tears, Her grief was worse than 
sorrow, and the worst of sorrows—the loss of a 
child, 

It was edged with what gave it a still keener 
and more agonising point—remorse, Oh, that 
she might have him back! Half her life for half 
a day, to look in his eyes, to whisper in his ear, 
but those pretty brown eyes were closed for ever. 
That little white waxen ear would never more 
respond to human voice, 

Oh! was she not the most miserable of women 
that walked the earth ? for to her was denied the 
comfort of atonement. 

She had been wicked, weak, unnatural; she 
had been a neglectful, hard-hearted mother to 
her poor little son, and now that she was yearn- 
ing to be all thata mother should, now that she 
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would verily give her life for his—it was too 
late ! 
ad * = a 

So long did she remain still and silent, so long 
was there no sound, not even of sobs, in that 
little darkened room that Mrs, Holt became 
alarmed, and toward sundown came authorita- 
tively to the door with knocks and a cup of tea. 

“A fly has come to take you back to the 
station ; Mr. Glyn had ordered it, and she must 
come out and have a cup of tea and go. She 
would only make herself ill,” &c. 

And by reason of her importunities Mrs. Holt 
prevailed, and the door was thrown back, and 
Mrs, Glyn came out, with a face that she subse- 
quently declared frightened her. 

She had to stand over her and make her drink 
the tea, and had all the ‘‘ work in the world” to 
prevail upon her to go back to town. 

No, she would stay. She was resolved to 
satay. 

— Mrs. Holt had a very robust will of 
her own, and gradually talked and persuaded her 
guest into returning home for that one night, 
Anyway, she could come back and bring her 
clothes—she would be coming for the funeral. 
Mr. Glyn said something about Friday. She 
could come back—best go now. 

“ Yes,” returned Madeline, leaning against the 
doorway from pure physical weakness, and speak- 
ing in a slow, mechanical voice, ‘I’m going now 
to tell my father all. I'll come to-morrow.” 

And then she went reluctantly down the walk, 
looking back more than once at one window, but 
still wearing her satin slippers—none of Mre. 
Holt’s would fit her, being about three sizes too 
large. And still, without one single tear, she 
got into the fly and drove away. 

When she returned to Belgrave-square, 
haggard, distraught, and ghastly in colour, she 
found that her father had kept his room the 
whole day, that the house had returned to its 
normal condition; the palms and awnings were 
gone ; and dinner was laid in the morning-room. 
Thus she was blandly informed by the butler, as 
she passed upstairs, the butler being far too 
gentlemanly a person even to hint his amazement 
at her appearance by a look or tone. 

But she did not dine in the morning-room ; 
she went to bed, which bed she never left for 
three long weeks, She had a kind of trance 
fever, and was at times quite delirious, and talked 
& vast deal of nonsense about a child and about 


Hugh. 

“Tt is some exciting book she has been read- 
ing,” said her unsuspicious parent, as he once 
7 to overhear her muttered ravings. 
a t’s the worst of Madeline, she’s so fond of 
novels,” 

Of course Miss Grant had the very best advice, 
and her illness being taken in time did not run a 
long course, 

In three weeks she was once more in the 
drawing-room, but everyone agreed that such a 
short time had told upon her most terribly. 
Her looks were gone, her colour had departed, 
her eyes and cheeks were sunken. What had 
come to her? The servants, who are usually 
capable of putting two and two together, con- 
nected Miss Grant’s queer illness with the 
telegram she received and with her long absence 
the day after the bal!. It was a lover, they all 
agreed, and he was dead ; and they did not offer, 
bub they felt and looked their most respectful 
sympathy. Miss Grant had never favoured any- 
one—no, not one—when they came to compare 
notes, and this was someone who was not good 
enough to please the old boy (meaning Mr, 
Grant); and she had been true to him all the 
same, and now he was dead ; this was the-whole 
story. Poor young lady, And they were not so 
far out after all. 


. ” * * * 


After Madeline had been out once or twice she 
stole a flying visit to Mrs, Holt, 

“I have been ill,” she gasped, as she tot- 
tered {nto the familiar kitchen, “or I would 
have come back,” 

“So you have,” returned Mrs, Holt, promptly. 
* Dear heart alive, you are aged years and years, 
Sit down, sit down,” dragging forward a chair, 


and feeling for her keys, with a view to 4 glass 
of wine for Mrs. Glyn, who looked like fainting. 

“No, no, never mini; I can’t stay. But tell 
me, Mrs. Holt, where is it—where have they 
buried him ?” 

No, no; now do sit down,” enforcing her 
request with her hand. “You are not fit to 
stand, Mr, Glyn buried him with his own 
people in the family burying-place in Surrey. 
But it’s not very far. I’ve been,” and here she 
proceeded to give the unhappy mother full 
directions as to the best way of going to her 
child’s last resting-place, keeping all the while 
an angry, incredulous eye on her visitor's coloured 

“You are not in black, I see,” looking 
down at her own new black merino with some 
complacency, 

“No, Mra. Holt, I—I—never thought of it, if 
you will believe me, My head was full of other 
thivgs, and my heart is too sore, but I will wear 
mourning outwardly, as I wear it in my soul, and 
will to the end of my days.” 

“ Well, I do wonder as you did not think of a 
black gown,” sniffed Mrs. Holt, incredulously. 
“Tis mostly the first thing.” 

“ Sometimes, I suppose,” responded her visitor, 
wearily ; “and now, Mrs. Holt, I must go. 
know you think badly of me, and I deserve it.” 

“ Well, mum, I can’t say but I do.” 

Her tone was of an intensity that conveyed a 
greater idea of disapproval than mere words could 





convey, 





“But you were very gocd to him; you took 
my place. I will not thank you; you would 
hardly take my thanks; and you did all for 
his own sake, for pure love, Oh! Mrs, Holt, 
that I could live the last two years over 

in 1 ” 

“There's nothing like beginning a new leaf 
now, ma’am. You have Mr. Glyn still.’’ 

“Mr. Glyn will never forgive me—never. He 
will never see me again—he said so”—her voice 
dropped—" even if every effort of my life would 
be penitence, And now, Mrs. Holt, farewell.” 

Her nerves were so overwrought she could 
scarcely command her voice, and to hide her face 
and her feelings she abruptly turned her back on 
her hostess, and went back to her waiting fly 
with as great speed as her weak and trembiing 
limbs weie equal to. 

The following day, to her father’s astonish- 
ment, she appeared in deep black, and to his 
{rritable queries replied, with the utmest com- 
posure, — 

“T am in mourning for someone very dear 
to me—someone you never saw, A:k me no 


more, 

When Madeline, his heirers, talked to him in 
this tone Mr. Grant knew that there was just a 
limit that he might not pass, and he refrained 
from any more pressing questions, 

It was a case of “ give and take,” if he were 
too sternly parental with Maddie. She might 
marry and leave him. 

Thus, to a certain extent, both father and 
daughter were mutually afraid of each other, 
and Madeline wore her mourning unquestioned 
—indeed, not to seem too singular, Mr. Grant 
had a piece of crape put upon his hat, and left 
off pro tem, his favourite bird's-eye blue ties and 
tan gloves. 

It looked “‘ so deuced odd,” he said to himself, 
for his daughter to be smothered in black, 
though only for a friend, and for him to be in 
colours. People might wonder. Hence, much to 
— amazement, the complimentary black 

nd, 

Little did Mr. Grant guess that he was wearing 
mourning for his grandson ! 

Madeline made the pilgrimage to the church- 
yard in Surrey without the least mystery with 
regard to the proceeding. 

The last resting-place of the Glyns was only 
half-a-mile from a station, and thither she went 
on foot, 

There was an old, a very old, grey country 
church, thickly surrounded with gravestones—a 
picturesque place on the side of a mill, and quite 
in the country, far away from any habitation 
but the clerk’s cottage and a pretty little rectory, 
half smothered in ivy, 





As she pushed open the heavy old lych gate, 





which resounded behind her with a bang, she 
was aware that she was not alone in the church- 
yard. Ona walk some little way off stood two 
gaily-dressed girls whom she knew—London 
acquaintances—and an elderly gentleman with 
a high clerical waistccat, seemingly the rector. 

They had their backs turned towards her, and 
were talking in a very animated manner about 
something. They all stopped abruptly and looked 
round, and they saw a tall lady in deep mourning 
coming up the pathway, with a basket, presum- 
ably containing flowers, in her hand. 

She was a stranger. Where had she dropped 
from? It was a very rural locality, and the 
rector was familiar with every face for milee. 
This was a strange one he had never beheld 
before. She came slowly along, and turned down 
another pathway as if she was looking for some- 
thing, so they resumed their discuseion where 
they had left off. 

“It's sweet,” said one of the girls, rapturously ; 
“ quite a too beautiful idea ; and you say put up 
last week ?” 

‘© Yes,” assented the Rector, who took a 
personal pride in ail nice, new tombstones, “ only 
last Saturday. Quite a work of art is it not?” 

“Yes, quite!” returned young lady No. 2, 
impressively. ‘ You say it was a child from a 
distance, brought by the father, and that he was 
very much cut up, and his name was Glyn—one 
of the Glyns ?” 

“Can’t be our Mr. Glyn, Laura,” turnirg to 
her sister ; ‘* he is not married.” 

“Oh, there are hosts of Glyns,” replied Laura, 
“and no matter how poor they are they all 
make it a point of honour to be buried here. 
Don’t they, uncle Fred?” appealing to the 
Rector. 


‘Tb was a sad little funeral, you eay,” she 
continued—" only the father, and a friend, and 
two common people. The mother——” At this 
moment the girl was aware that there was some 
one standing behind her—a tall person, who 
could look over her shoulder; and suddenly 
turning round she fuund herself face to face with 
the unknown lady in mourning, but not really 
unknown. 

With a little exclamation of surprise she put 
out her hand and said,— 

‘‘Miss Grant, I scarcely would have known 
you. I’m afraid you have had some trouble, or 
been ill,” glancing at her black dress. 

“Yes, I have,” returned Madeline, fervently 
wishing from the bottom of her heart that these 
gay Miss Dancers would go away and leave her 
alone—alone with the dead, 

They were standing before the very grave she 
was in search of—a white upright marble 
cross, on the foot of which was written in gilt 
letters— 


“Harry Glyn. Died June 25th, 1879. 
Aged two years.” 


Then just underneath one line from the Prophet 
Samuel— 
“Ts it well with the child? It is well.” 


** We have just been admiring this very pretty 
tombstone, Miss Grant, and the inscription—so 
uncommon, and so appropriate. I have never 
seen it before, have you ?” 

Madeline turned away her eyes, and with 
wonderful self-command said, ‘No, she never 
had,” and then there was a rather longer silence. 
She was not disposed to talk. 

Oh! why would not they go away, and her 
time was so short and so precious! Perhaps 
they discovered something of this, for they 
looked at one another—a look that mutually 
expressed amazement at finding gay Miss 
Grant a mourner among the tombs of a little 
a country churchyard—and one of them 
said, — 

‘*If you have come to look for the grave of 
anyone we know the whole churchyard, and can 
help you to find it with pleasure.” 

This was one of the remarks that Miss Laura 
Dancer afterwards remembered as one she would 
rather have left unsaid. 

. — murmured her thanks and shook her 
ead. 
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“Had she nob found it?” And the girls 
seeing that she wished to be alone, after begging 
her in one breath to come in and rest and have 
five o'clock tea ab the Rectory, which request 
was politely declined, pranced down the church- 
yard on their high-heeled boots and out at the 
iych-gate, followed more leisurely by the rector, 
and ther at last Madeline knew she was alone. 

But how could she kneel on the turf and press 
her lips to the cold earth, and drop her bitter 
tears over her lost darling with other eyes upon 
her * 

How could she tell that the windowsin yonder 
Rectory did not overlook every corner and every 
grave ? 

So she stood at the foot of the little new 
mound for nearly half-an-hour ; then she kissed 
the name upon the tombstone, gathered a few 
blades of grass, and left an exquisite white 
wreath in their place. This done, she went 
away. 

The Miss Dancers, who had a fair share of 
their mother Eve’s curiosity, had been laying 
their heads together over the tea table in vain, and 
telling their aunt and uncle, Mr. and Mrs. Clay, 
what a very important person Miss Grant was in 
the eyes of London society—how rich, how run 
after, and how beautiful—what a catch for some 
young man, if she would be caught ! 

**She’s not much of a beauty in my opinion,” 
eaid the Rector, with decision. ‘I don’t admire 
your lantern-jawed, pale-faced, young women, 
Give me round, rosy cheeks,” glancing signifi- 
cantly at his two nieces, who were not slow to 
accept the compliment. 

“She is quite changed since I saw her last,” 
said Lilian, “ for she really was pretty—everyone 
said so, She has an immense reputation as a 
beauty, I assure you. When she came upon the 
ecene in a ballroom nobody else was looked at.” 

“ Well, my dear girls,” said their uncle, rising 
and dusting some crumbs of cake from his knees, 
“the world’s idea of beauty must have altered 
very much since I was young, or else your friend 
has altered very much lately. Believe me, she 
would not be looked at now.” - 

So saying, he went off to his study, presum- 
ably to write his Sunday sermon, but perhaps 
to read the newspaper. 

His two nieces put on their hats and went out 

and had a game of tennis—tennis between 
sisters is a little slow—and, after a time, Laura 


“Look here, Dolly, supposing we go up to the 
churchyard and see where she’s left the wreath } 
There would be no harm in that, would there?” 
insinuatingly. 

Her sister warmly agreed to this suggestion, 
and the two set forth on their quest with un- 
usual alacrity. 

They found where the flowers had been left 
without any difficulty, for the lovely white 
wreath was a most prominent object, and hurry- 
ing back to their uncle, they burat into his sanc- 
tum, open-mouthed and breathless. 

“Uncle Frederick! Uncle Frederick! only 
think where Miss Grant has left the wreath ! 
Upon the new grave—the child’s grave! What 
on earth does it mean? She has no relations of 
that name—the Grants are nobodies !” 

Mr, Clay took off his spectacles and rubbed 
them carefully, but was totally unable to answer 
his nieces’ questions. 

A few days later Mr. Glyn came down himself; 
the rector having discussed some little purposed 
alteration, insisted on bringing him into lunch, 
where he found the two lovely nieces, who after 
some time became very communicative, Laura 
especially. 

aan really could not restrain herself, and 
8 — 

“Did you remark the exquisite wreath that 
was laid upon your little boy’s grave” (this ques- 
tion was not fired across the luncheon-table, but 
whispered in the depths of an oriel window in 
the drawing-room)? “Can you guess who laid it 
there t” 

“Yes,” he said. “I think I can guess—an 
elderly country woman—the child’s nurse ?” 

No, you are quite wrong. A young lady that 
I fancy you hardly know ; but perhaps she knows 
your wife,” 





Miss Laura rather hesitated over this word. 
For all she really knew Mr. Glyn might be a 
widower. Heretofore they had fancied that he 
was a bachelor, not merely of arts, but in reality. 

No one had evsr seen or heard of Mrs. Giyn. 

“Tt was,” lowering her voice and opening her 
eyes to their very widest capacity, ‘ Miss 
Grant!” 

“Oh, was it!” returned Mr, Glyn, and in- 
stantly changed the subject, 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Mr, Grant had not forgotten his Scotch resi- 
dence, Dunkearn ; and now that Madeline would 
not go out,and now, as he might say, that 
the season in London was over, he and his—a 
large retinue—set their faces towards the North 
once more, 

It was much as they had left it, and kept up 
in good order, and on a bright day early in 
August, with the sun pouring down upon its grey 
walls, it could not possibly look gloomy if it 
would. 

A month of complete repose, of pure Highland 
air, of being left to come and go jusb as she 
chose, had done Madeline a great deal of good. 

She began to take an interest once more in her 
surroundings. 

She took long rides over the hills on a High- 
land sheltie, and began to feel as if life was atill 
worth living, and she was not quite the most 
miserable person in the world—far from it. 

For example. One evening she was standing 
on the castle steps when she saw a woman and 
two children toiling barefooted up the avenue. 

They looked hungry and tired, and wretchedly 
poor, and were turning away humbly towards the 
back entrance when Madeline beckoned them 
towards her. 

‘*T’m ashamed to trouble you, my lady,” said 
the woman; ‘“‘ but if you would just buy a 
basket,” holding up two, made of oaiers, “it 
would bea charity. We have walked ten miles 
to-day, and not broken our fast.” 

This was no professional whining story—it 
was the truth, judging by the poor children’s 
pinched and eager faces, and their dusty little 
bare feet, 

“Where are you going to?” inquired Made- 
line, feeling in her pocket for her purse, It was 
not there | 

“ Going south to look for work if I can get it, 
My man is dead. I buried a child last week. 
I've not a soul in the world belonging to me but 
these,” pointing to the famished-looking little 
couple behind her. “And, oh, my lady,” in a 
tone of despair, that went right to her hearer’s 
heart, “I’m just weary of my life.” 

Madeline fumbled once more in her pocket, 
and in vain, 

“Never mind the money, miss. If you would 
give us something to eat we'll be only too grate- 
ful ; and if you had such a thing as an old petti- 
coat,” holding out her only garment, a thin, 
cotton dress, its patches and shortcomings 
covered by a clean but threadbare tartan shawl, 
which this proud Highland widow had pinned 
across with an old brass brooch, as if resolved to 
show a brave front to the world to the last, 

Her children’s hair and her own was neatly 
plaited, and there had evidently been a struggle 
to keep up appearances to the very end. 

Madeline could hardly keep back her tears, 
What were all her grief to this woman’s—friend- 
less, houseless, penniless ? 

Ske almost drove the party before her up the 
steps and before her into the breakfast-room, and 
rang loudly, and ordered cold meat, and milk, 
and bread-and-butter, and whatever could be 
got ready at a moment’s notice, 

The amazed butler for once was taken aback 
and thrown completely off his mental balance by 
seeing three tramps in the morning-room ; but 
soon he came back laden, or, rather, in the wake 
of a fat man, who was laden, and who speedily 
spread the cloth, whilst the children devoured 
the food with their eyes, 

It was dreadful to witness the avidity with 
which these little creatures actually tore the 





meat and swallowed it, like ravenous animals, 
gnawing awy, regardless of anything but ap- 
peasing their hunger. 

“ They have not tasted food for twenty hours, 
miss,” said their mother apologetically. ‘I'm 
ashamed to see it; but they can’t help them- 
selves. Only that they were as you see, starving, 
I’d never have begged. I never did before,” 
with tears of wounded feeling springing to her 
eyes. “I was brought up respectable. I was in 
service, but since I married all went wrong. No 
fault of his, poor body! We had sickness and 
a deal of hard times to fight thruugh, He was a 
yachtsman in summer, a fisherman in winter, 
ard last winter his boat went out, and—and— 
never came back, and I had no means of living.” 

“You are going South, you say, for work?” 
said Madeline, 

“Yes, miss, if I could get taken on as a factory 
hand—anything to put bread in their mouths.” 

“And you prefer going to staying in the 
North ?” 

“Nay. miss, it’s not for me to prefer; but 
I'm a Highland woman, and my own country 
is the best for me. If it were not for them 
I’d just lay down and die here,” looking out as 
she spoke towards the heather-covered hills, 

‘©Maybe you need not go after all,” said 
Madeline, who was turning an idea over and 
over in her mind. ‘Can you wash?” 

“* Wash !—why, of course, miss,” 

“Well, perhap:, we may find work for you 
here. I'll see the housekeeper, and she shall 
put you up for the night, at any rate.” 

Miss Grant did see the housekeeper, and the 
upshot of her interview was that Kirsty Mac- 
tavish was taken on in the laundry, and a room 
over the coachhouse was allotted to her and her 
children, and that she was soon set up in clothes 
by her patroness, and her children also. 

Kirsty turned out to be a very excellent, 
capable servant, proud though—proud as Lucifer, 
and keeping herse!f entirely to herself although 
she was a beggar, the English servants said to 
each other, that Miss Grant had picked off the 
avenue. 

Something of this was hinted to her, and her 
Highland pride was instantly in a blaze. 

* Did you no’ hear tell o’ the Clan Mactavich ? 
Our blood is as old as the Queen’s, and as good, 
We owned miles and miles o’ bonnie Scotland 
when you and the like o’ you were sweeping the 
streets, We are aye poor now ; bub we are not 
common, low-born folks like you, and never can 


And with this climax Kirsty went into the 
laundry, and slammed the door. 

She was devoted to Miss Grant; she would 
lay down her life for her, she said, and she 
meant it. 

She adored her with the humble worship of a 
dog, and with the fealty of a Highlander to her 
clan, though Miss Grant had nota drop of Scotch 
blood in her veins. 

She often saw her coming and going, and had 
had a word and a nod, but she found opportunity 
to speak to her one day alone. 

“'Miss—my lady,” accosting her rather sud- 
denly in the avenue, “don’t be frightened, it’s 
only me, and I never get a chance o’ going near 
you. I’ve something partickler to say if you 
will just give heed to me.” 

“ Well, then, Kirsty, say it,” said Madeline, 
reigning in her impatient pony, who seemed to 
sniff his supper from afar, and was on the qui 
vive to get home as soon as possible. 

“Tt’s about there,” pointing to Dunkearn. “I 
speak Gaelic, you ken, and I hear a many tales,” 
nodding her head emphatically. “It’s an ill 
place to live in, It hada badname, The owner 
is proud to have let it so long to you English 
bodies, who ken nothing ; but oh, dear lady, 
get out o’ it, get out ’o it, as soon as you may! 
It’sno canny. They say,” lowering her voice to 
a whisper, and looking round her timidly, “‘ that 
the De’il himsel’ is in it !” 

This was an appalling announcement, but 
Madeline was more amused than terrified, As 
to the De’il himsel’ inhabitiug a Scotch castle in 
this very prosaic and matter-of-fact nineteenth 
century the idea was simply amusing, and no 
more, 
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“WELL, NEVER SAY AS I DID NOT WARN YOU,” SAID KIRSTY MACTAVISH, EMPHATICALLY, 


These Highlanders were all superstitious—the 
footman, Campbell, Mrs. McAllister, and now 
Kirsty—it was the same story with them all. 

The mystery of the two windows was odd, but 
not supernatural ; it was merely a secret chamber. 
How many houses—real old houses— had their 
** priest’s”’ room? And this was a case in point. 
All these ideas flashed through her mind as she 
— down upon Kirsty’s wrapt and anxious 
face, 

‘She means well, poor creature! She really 
believes what she is saying. But I like Dunkearn; 
it has no haunting memories for me like Bel- 

ave-square; and I won’t turn on it not even 
or the De’il himself, but I won’t say so.” 

She merely smiled and shook her head, and 


“Thank you very much, Kirsty. I know you 
have my safety at heart, and I'll never come to 
grief among the ghosts as long as you are near 
me. How are Tam and Sandy }” 

“Finely, my lady. But oh, my dear young 
lady,” — clasping her hands—“ it’s against my 
own interest in pressing you, for I'll ne’rr git s> 
good a home or mistress to my dying day. But 
go—go away back to your own couatry ere evil 


happens to you. Well,” seing incredulity and\ * 


amusement struggling together in the pretty 
face above her, she drew herself up with some 
pride, and said—“ Well, never say as Kirsty 
Mactavish did not warn you.” 

“I never will, Kirsty, and thank you all the 
same, but we think of spending the winter in 
Dunkearn.” a « 

“The winter!” raising her hands with a 
gesture that was tragic. “Oh! Miss Grant, 
7 you'll na be so foolhardy, you'll think o’ 
it!” 


To this appeal Miss Grant smilingly shook her 
head, and giving rein to the impatient Jock (the 
pomy) was soon galloping over the grass, and 
turning a corner from sight, leaviog 


Kirsty standing in the avenue as ehe had left 





her, her arms wrapped in her apron, muttering 


ejaculations alternately in broad Scotch and 
Gaelic, 
* * 7 . - 

In the middle of September a flock of visitors 
arrived from England, iocluding Lady Rachel 
and the inevitable Levanter, Mr, Munro, M.P., 
two London girls—not the Miss Dancers, but 
the Miss Fortescues—two officers belonging to 
a Highland regiment, and a brace of lords, 
bachelors both, the latter Mr. Grant’s own special 
guests, 

Shooting was, of course, the order of the 
day, with a little variety in the shape of 
tennis, 

The MacAllisters had returned to their High- 
land home, and rushed over to visit their old 
English neighbours. 

One of the Miss MacAllisters was engaged to 
be married to a very ugly, bony Highlander, who 
wore the kilt, and looked as if he would not 
know how to wear anything else. 

Mrs. MacAllister was in the seventh heaven 
of maternal felicity, and came and unbosomed 
herself of all her joys to Madeline, why or where- 
fore goodness only knows, Perhaps simply 
because she, like herself, was the head of a house- 


old. 

She had talked herself breathless on the sub- 
ject of the trousseau, and there was a pause, and 
she leaned forward and whispered to Madeline, 
with startling abruptnees, — 

“Well, my dear, and have you seen any- 
thing ?” 

“Good gracious, Mrs, MacAllister, whab on 
earth do you mean?” inquired Madeline, 

“Just what I say |” 

“ Seen what—and seen anything—where }” 

“ Why ! bless the girl ”—impatiently—“ in the 
castle here, to be sure, Of course you know the 
story of it by this time?” 

“No, indeed, Ido not, and I look to you to 
enlighten my ignorance, Mrs. MacAlliater,” said 
her companion, quickly, “And you shall not 
escape me this time !” holding her by her wrist, 
half in play and half in earnest, 





* And you mean to say you don’t know yet?” 
she demanded, with a gasp of incredulity. “ Ah! 
I see now why you have come another season.” 

* But Mrs. MacAllister,” cried Madeline, “ you 
are just driving me out of my eenses with 
curiosity |! Tell me at once what it is? What is 
this great mystery—this secret ?” 

“ My dear child, I would if I dare ; but I gave 
my solemn oath on the Bible to MacAllister I'd 
never speak of it to you nor yours, It shall 
never come out through me. My tongue is a bit 
long, and I often and often say more than I mean. 
MacAllister knows that well. He is the other 
way. He says less than he means, Auyway, if 
it was only my word of honour I had given ”"— 
feeling sorry and sympathetic for Madeline's face 
of blank disappointment—“if it was only my 
word of honour I had given I would not mind 
telling you in a minute,” with a burst of 
generosity. ‘But, you see, he has sworn me on 
the book, and I dare not go back of that. Some 
day, never you fear, you will know all for your- 
self,” she added, consolingly. “It’s strange—I 
never knew it so long before!” 

And with this encouraging assurance Mrs. 
MacAllister collected her little party, future 
son-in-law and all, and presently took her 


departure, 
(To be continued.) 








TRAVELLING churches are to be established on 
the Trans-Siberian Railway, which passes through 
many desert tracts, where neither village nor 
church can be met with for miles. Cars fitted 
up for Divine service will be attached to the 
trains for the benefit of the officials, 

THe diameter of the sun is eight hundred and 
eighty thousand miles. If the earth were at the 
centre of the sun, with the moon revolving about 
the earth at its present distance of two hundred 
and forty thousand miles, there would still be a 
shell outside the moon two hundred thousand 
miles thick, 
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JANET LESTER KNEW WHEN SHE SAW THE QUARTET ENTER THAT “THE GAME WAS UP,” 


POOR LITTLE DOROTHY. 


—:0:— 


CHAPTER XXIV, 


Tue day after Jocelyn Avenal reached London 
he went down to Acacia-road, Brixton, and had 
along interview with Mrs. Nairn and her hus- 
band. It was perhaps the saddest blow of that 
poor lady’s life, since she had to confess to the 
man she loved that she had deceived him, 

“TI knew all along it was wrong, Percy,” she 
said brokenly to her husband, “but I was in 
such trouble, and she—Miss Lester, tempted me. 
I owed money on all sides. The landlord was 
threatening to put an execution into the house, 
and if my furniture had been taken I and my 
babes would have been homeless,” 

Jocelyn stopped her. 

“Indeed, Mrs. Nairn, we quite understand. 
Misa Lester took a cruel advantage of your 
troubles to persuade you to part with your little 
girl ; but if we are to find Marjory we must get 
your written statement that you gave her up to 
Miss Lester, otherwise I would never have 
troubled you,” 

“Marjory, my darling,” interposed the hus- 
band, ‘‘this gentleman has no unkind thoughts 
of you. He only wishes to trace your child, and 
he cannot do it without your help.” 

_ ‘Miss Lester’s little niece died. She was a 

sickly, ailing child. She came to me (the aunt) 
with a white, set face, She said the baby was 
her father’s idol, and that he would go out of 
his mind if he had to ke told she was dead. And 
then Miss Lester offered me two hundred 
pounds if I would let her change the children 
and put my Marjory in the dead baby’s place. 
She said her brother was rich and weuld provide 
handsomely for the little girl, Mr, Avenal, I 
had not a friend in the world to help me. Mrs. 
Chambers, the only person in Brighton I could 

ve borrowed money of, was away from home, 
It nearly broke my heart to give up+my child, 
but I thought it better to part with her than 





perhaps a few weeks later to have to go to the 
workhouse with both my little ones,” 

Percy Nairn pressed his wife’s hand fondly 
throughout the long interview, he never uttered 
a syllable of reproach. 

**You will declare on oath that you parted 
with your daughter Marjory to Miss Lester to 
be brought up as her niece #” 

“Yes. I never heard the name my little one 
would bear. Miss Lester spoke of her ‘ brother,’ 
but I knew little Dorothy was her sister’s child,” 

* Have you ever seen Miss Lester since ?” 

“Once.” She gave a brief account of Janet 
Lester’s visit, and wish to “ borrow” Violet. It 
fitted in exac'ly with Jocelyn’s suspicions. 
‘She should never have had Violet,” went on 
the poor mother. “She would not answer a 
single question ; but from her manner I felt sure 
some evil have befallen my Marjory.” 

“T saw her only last month,” said Jocelyn, 
kindly. ‘She was one of the fairest, sweetest 
girls Lever met. She has run away from Miss 
Lester, that is why the latter tried to get your 
second daughter into her power.” 

“Then Marjory was unhappy ?” 

“Tam afraid so. Mises Lester tried to induce 
her to marry Lovel Dolby, son of the doctor who 
attended you at Brighton. Some of us have 
thought this Dolby knew too much, and that 
Miss Lester had to buy his silence.” 

“Dr. Dolby knew the truth, but he was a 
good man, who would never have traded on a 
secret,” 

“And now I must explain my ewn errand 
here,” said Jocelyn. “ Do you know, Mrs, Nairn, 
I am your nephew ?” 

“ You cannot be—I was an only child.” 

“ But my mother and your first husband were 
brother and sister. Your twin daughters are 
my first cousins. My grandfather, who died only 
a few days ago, has left a very strange bequest to 
one of them. If Marjory or Violet Lyle consents 
to become my wife the whole of the Earl’s 
property would devolve upon us. If both refuse, 
or if I myself decline the alliance, an annuity 





of five hundred a year is secured to them for 
life.” 


Mra. Nairn’s lip quivered. 

“Five hundred a-year !—it sounds like a for- 
tune. My poor little Violet !” ° 

Jocelyn looked at her eagerly. 

“Mrs, Nairn, you made a romantic marriage 
once yourself, so perhaps you will understand 
my story. I have only seen your daughter 
Violet twice, but I love her with all my heart. 
Sir Charles Peyton has most kindly given me a 
general invitation to the Hut, and but for my 
grandfather’s will I should have done my utmost 
to win your child. How can I propose to her 
now when she knows that only as her husband 
can I inherit my grandfather’s property?” 

Mrs. Nairn seemed more interested in the love 
story than her faded looks and sunken eyes 
would have made one expect ; evidently romance 
was still to her the salt of life, But her opinion 
was very different from Jocelyn’s, 

“T do not think that Violet should be told of 
Lord Dashleigh’s will yet. At Christmas she 
will be coming home for the holidays ; I will tell 
her myself then. I cannot bear that she should 
learn the story of her twin sister from anyone 
but me, and she cannot hear of one without the 
other,” 

“She has heard Marjory’s fate discussed con- 
stantly in the last few days ; though, of course, 
under another name, You do not know yet that 
Janet Lester’s niece was the heiress of the 
Peytons, For fifteen years your daughter has 
kept Sir Charles’s eldest son out of his rightful 
inheritance,” 

“ And Sir Charles knows now ?” 

* Sir Charles heard first that his niece Dorothy 
had run away because her aunt made her un- 
happy. In trying to trace her certain facts 
forced themselves on his notice, and he felt there 
was a probability that the missing girl was not 
Dorothy Peyton at all, but a changeling. Acting 
for him I went down to Brighton; I saw Mrs. 
Chambers, and from things she told me I felt 
pretty certain of the plot Miss Lester had devised, 
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though it came on me as a surprise to find that 
the girl I had known as Dorothy Peyton was my 
own cousin.” 
“ Marjory,” said Percy Nairn, gravely, “ my 
dear wife, there have been enough concealments. 
Let me go with Mr. Avenal to see Sir Charles 
Peyton ; I will tell him the whole truth, and he 
shall judge how much of it Violet must learn at 
once, It may be that he will think, under the 
peculiar circumstances, he would rather not keep 
her under his roof, and then I could bring her 
home.” 
“You understand,” said Jocelyn, with his 
frank smile, “ neither Violet nor her twin sister 
begin to receive the annuity until they have 
definitely refused to marry me,”—and here his 
dark eyes looked at the classical tutor with a 
pleasant twinkle—" for my part I hope Violet will 
never receive it at all; my one desire is to win 
her for my wife; not because a marriage with 
her will give me vast wealth, but because she is 
to me just the one woman iz the world.” 

‘* And Marjory,” pleaded the mother, “ where 
are we to find her ?” 

“You may safely leave the quest in the hands 
of the detective retained by Sir Charles ; he has 
shadowed Miss Lester, and we shall now, at once, 
seek an interview with her and demand the pro- 
duction of her so-called niece.” 

When Sir Charles next met Jocelyn the young 
man thought he looked years older. Avenal had 
had a hint from Dick that there had been great 
trouble and anxiety about Carl, and Jocelyn 
guessed pretty well what had changed the old 
soldier, He had the tact to make no reference 
to the sudden marriage, which was a nine days’ 
wonder. 

"TT like Nairn,” said Sir Charles, alluding to 
the tutor’s visit, ‘and I feel sure his poor wife 
must have been sorely tried before she yielded 
to Janet Lester’s temptation. I told Nairn 
Violet should stay with us for the present, only 
we could none of us get into the way of calling 
her Miss Lyle.” 

“ Does she know?” 

“She knows everything,” replied Sir Charles. 
“Her stepfather said, very sensibly, there had 
been too much concealment already, and that 
half-confidences were dangerous things. If you'll 
believe me, Avenal, the young lady is indignant 
on your account,” 

“ On'my account |” 

“ Well, she seems to think that Lord Dashleigh 
had no right to leave his pro away from 
you after bringing you up as his heir. She said 
one day that, as you had taken such a great 
Interest in her sister, when you believed her to 
be Dorothy Peyton, perhaps——” 

Jocelyn shook his head. 

" No, Sir Charles, I love my love with a V.” 

“ Well, you must come back with me and 
improve her acquaintance. But first we must see 
Janet Lester. You and I may feel positive in 
our own minds that Peyton Royal has legally 
been my son Dick’s for the last fifteen years, but 
the law will require proof.” 

They went to her together, Sir Charles, Jocelyn 
Avenal, the lawyer, Mr. Carter, and Mrs, Nairn, 

Janet Lester knew when she saw the quartet 
enter that “the game was up.” But she stood 
her ground bravely, and never flinched. It really 
seemed to Sir Charles that she gloried in what 
she had done, 

**Since that woman has broken her word and 
betrayed me,” she said, with a scornful glance at 
poor Mrs. Nairn, “deceit is useless. I only 
wonder such a very clever person as you, Sir 
Charles, did not find out the truth before, _ Any- 
way, I have had my revenge ;” and the dark eyes 
flashed vindictively. ‘You have had to suffer 
poverty all your besb years, and your doll of a 
wife will never be mistress of Peyton Royal. On 
the whole, I don’t know that I am sorry the end 
of the play has come. The girl I brought up 
turned out'a failure, a creature without a spark of 
pride or spirit. Lovel Dolby found my secret in 

one of his father’s note-books, and levied pretty 
heavy black mail onme. Only Dorothy’s marry- 
ing him would have kept him quiet, and in spite 
of all my efforts she would not hear of it.” 

“You confess your fraud?” said Sir Charles, 


at once? Remember, Miss Lester, your offence is 
punishable with penal servitude, I offer (and I 
know my son will bear me out) you a free pardon 
on condition of your signing a confession of ex- 
changing the little child Marjory for my brother’s 
dead daughter.” 

“You wouldn’t dare to prosecute me,” said 
Mies Lester, coldly, ‘and I have not robbed your 
boy of a peony. All the expenses of keeping up 
Peyton Royal, and of the—the girl’s maintenance 
since Douglas died, have come out of my private 
fortune. The cheques Mr. Carter paid over to 
me were placed to the credit of ‘ Dorothy Peyton’ 
in a London bank ; even, latterly, when Lovel 
Dolby’s demands on my purse became ruinous, I 
managed to meet them out of my own means— 
mine and Evelyn’s, for, of course, her fortune re- 
verted to me when the baby died.” 

The hunger at Mrs, Nairn’s heart could no 
longer be restrained, and she cried passion- 
ately,— 

“What have you done with my child? Oh, 
Miss Lester, give me back my little girl !” 

“I cannot,” was the cold reply, ‘‘ she behaved 
to. me with the grossest ingratitude, and after I 
had devoted my life to her ran away from me 
without a word of warning. J have searched for 
her in vain. You and your friends,” with a bitter 
glance at the three gentlemen, “may be more 
fortunate.” 

“You had better sign that confession, Miss 
Lester,” interposed Mr. Carter, “and then our 
interview can cease. We will give you three 
clear days in which to remove any of your per- 
801 ions from Peyton Royal, after which 
Mr. Richard Peyton will be free to take up his 
abode there.” 

The lawyer had taken the precaution to write 
out a clear and succinct confession of the fraud, 
so that it only required Miss Lester’s signature. 
She ran her eye carelessly over it, and then 
shrugged her shoulders. 

“T never guessed until I tried how easy it was 
to hoodwink a whole honsehold. Why, not a 
creature at Peyton Royal ever dreamed the child 
I brought back from Brighton was not the one I 
took there,” 


a 


CHAPTER XXV, 


Never did a young man take an unexpected 
succession to fortune more calmly than Dick 


Peyton. 
Jocelyn Avenal (who had jum at Sir 
Charles's invitation to accompany him to the 


Hut) told his friend wealth was quite thrown 
away upon him. 
“T was thinking,” said Dick—it was after the 
others had retired and the two young men were 
alone in Dick’s sanctum—"' that if it had only 
—_ & few weeks earlier it would have saved 
‘ar se 
“ And left him a dead weight on your hands 
for the rest of his days, always envying your 
wealth, and yet taking as much from you as he 
could get. If you'll believe me, Dick, the widow 
has done you a good action by taking Carl on her 
shoulders.” 
“And then there’s that poor girl, Dorothy, 
(I can’t call her anything else ),” went on Dick, 
“her fate literally haunts me.” 
“It’s my belief she'll be much happier than 
she has ever been before, She was such a gentle, 
clinging creature. She cared nothing for grandeur 
and luxury. She did so want affection and some 
one to carefor her, Now, it seems to me, if she 
was found all she wanted would be hers no mother 
could be sweeter or more loving than Mrs, Nairn, 
no sister more tender than Violet, while I believe 
your father and mother mean to treat her as a 
niece, just because for so many years she has 
borne the name of Peyton,” 
_ “The governor wants me to set up housekeep- 
ing at Peyton Royal ; but I told him it was im- 
possible,” 


**T can’t see why }” 

“T should be miserable; all alone and with 
nothing to do,” 

“Oh, both those troubles can be remedied ; you 
need not live alone at Peyton Royal, and the 





occupation ; you can’t keep up your profession 
there'd be something a little absurd in a man 
with thousands a year being at the beck and cal] 
of every sick rustic who like to send for him - 
but all the same, Dick, there's a happy useful life 
before you if you wiil only see it,” 

“The dear old pater is delighted,” said Dick, 
‘but he won’t agree to move house and come and 
live with me.” 

* Quite right too, Sir Charles must be the 
master of the house where he lives, and he 
couldn’t be master of Peyton Royal. You muat 
marry, Dick; it’s your duty. You don’t want 
the American widow to have a chance of becom- 
ing Lady Peyton.” 

Dick blushed up like a girl. 

“ There’s only one woman I shall ever marry ; 
at least she isn’t a woman, she’s a girl.” 

“Juet my case, Dick. Don’t tell me we are 
rivals, dear old boy, I could not stand that,” 

k smiled, everyone at the Hut knew the 
object of Avenal’s affections. 

“ Miss Nairn (we never shall get used to calling 
her anything else) is a dear little thing, and [ 
believe you'll succeed in your wooing.” 

** And she is not your ideal.” 

*T met my ‘ideal’ in the street. I have seen 
her twice, and shall probably never set eyes on her 


‘You'd better make a clean breast of it, my 
dear fellow,” said Avenal. “I’m in love myself, 
so I can sympathize with your romance.” 

But when he had heard the story Mr. Jocelyn 
Avenal said nothing, not a word escaped him, 
and he seemed lost in thought; really it had 
flashed upon him that the day on which Eve 
Lynn reached London was the same as that when 
the reputed heiress of Peyton ‘Royal disappeared. 
Was it possible they were identical ? 

“TI knew you’d think me crazy,” said Dick, 
sadly ; “ but though I only saw her twice it was 
not like just an ordinary meeting. I believe [ 
know her better than men know girls they have 
met in society for years.” 

“IT dare say. Why don’t you follow it up, 
Dick? You say Mrs, Vernon has taken the young 
lady as her companion ; in a day or two you will 
be your own master and not bound to minister 
to the sick of King’s Aston. Why not pay a 
visit to your godmother, it would only be s 
fitting attention to tell her of your change of 
fortune—and then!” 

"You think—— 1” 

“T think if you spent a day or twoin the same 
house with Miss Lynn one of these things would 
happen, you would find your admiration just a 
passirg fancy that absence had destroyed, or you 
would discover that she really was the one bright 
and particular star with whom you intend to 
pass your life, in which case, Dick, why not go in 
and win?” 

“ Avenal, you are a brick.” 

Jocelyn smiled. 

"Evidently my advice agreed with your incli- 
nations. Heigh-ho, I wish my future looked as 
simple as yours !” 

“ Doesn’t it ?” 

Avenal shook his head, 

“Tf only Violet were nob my cousin, or if only 
my grandfather had tied up everything on her 
sister I should be happy enough. He left mea 
thousand a year, andI have something of my 
own, 80 I have quite enough to marry on; but 
bow can I pro to Violet when it means that 
with her hand she would give me the Priory?” 
“But she can’t have the Priory unless she 
marries you, so you are both in the same boat.” 

‘* It’s a very unpleasant boat,” said Avenal. 

He spent a month at the Hut, Sir Charles 
liked him very much, and was always delighted 
to have a visitor. Lady Peyton and Lulu were 
his warm admirers, and made him very welcome. 
November was not the time of year for sketching, 
and so Mr, Avenal really had no special claims on 
his time. The original idea had been that he 
should stay at King’s Aston until the missing 
“ Dorothy ” was discovered. Now and again he 
suggested to Lady Peyton that the detectives 
were so slow in finding his cousin he feared 
to wear out his welcome if he waited much 
longer ; but his hostess always pressed him to 








**You will yield. up possession of Peyton Royal 


master of an estate like that can find plenty of 
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the time when Dick being free from his duties 
at the surgery went for a preliminary inspection 
of Peyton Royal. 

“T can’t goalone,” Dick said, simply, ‘‘ and the 
pater won’t go with me, he simply won't. I fancy 
he thinks all the old servants would look on him 
as master if he did, and that by insisting on my 
going without him he means to make me start 
from the first as the signeur.” 

“T'll come,” said Jocelyn. “It'll be a new 
experience to me to stay in a house that sctually 

es a secret chamber, and when we've been 
a week at Peyton Royal we'll go on to Brighton.” 

‘© What in the world for?” 

“T have a slight ecquaintance with Mrs, 
Vernon, and I have heard through a mutual 
friend that she and her companion, Miss Lynn, 
are staying at the Hotel Metropole. I may come 
in useful, Dick, to amuse the old lady while you 
are otherwise engaged.” 

The day which was to see his departure Avenal 
managed to secure a (éte d-téte with Violet. 
Really there was not much ‘* management” 
required on his part, since Lady Peyton insisted 
on taking that little marplot Lulu shopping, and 
Dick, with the fellow-feeling which makes us 
wondrous kind, challenged his father to a game of 
chess, remarking as they sat down that Miss 

Nairn was all alone in the drawing-room.” 

Avenal found her sorting Lulu’s picture books. 

“You are not going yet!” she exclaimed, as 
he told her he had come to say good-bye. 

“ Not for more than an hour, but I had rather 
take leave of you here, Violet, will you think of 
me sometimes when I am far away ?”’ 

“IT wonder you don’t hate me,” cried Vi, 
impetuously. ‘‘My unknown sister and I have 
all unwittingly spoilt your life.” 

‘* Marjory has not spoilt it,” he said, gravely ; 
“indeed, Violet, I do not admit yet that my life 
is spoilt, but if it becomes so it will be your 
fault.” 

Mine |!” 

‘* May I tell you how?” 

The silence must have seemed to Jocelyn as 
consent, for he went on passionately. 

“The first time I ever saw you gathering 
flowers in the September sunshine I lost my 
heart to you. I did not know you were my 
cousin then. I left the Hut believing you only 
Lulu’s governess, and all the way up to London 
I wondered if the small income I q 
independently of my grandfather, justified me in 
asking you to be my wife. I came back and 
found I loved you more, not less, Then I went 
to London on the business connected with the 
loss of Dorothy Peyton, as we thought her then, 
bub I meant to return, and after you had 
learned to trust me, try to accept my love, 
judge of my disappointment when my grand- 
father’s will left you his heiress.” 

“ But it didn’t,” protested Vi. 

“But ib handicapped me. How could I ask 
you for your love when with this little hand I 
must receive a fortune? You might think me 
mercenary. You might think it was Dashleigh 
Priory I coveted. Violet, my love is stronger 
than my pride, I cannot go away without tell- 
irg you that you are dearer to me than all the 
world. Darling, is there any hope that you can 

5, . love me ?” 

ove you now,” the girl whispered. “I 
believe I have loved you ever since I heard of 

Lord Dashleigh’s will, and felt indignant that you 
should have been so wronged.” 

_A little later, when the betrothed lovers were 
sitting side by side on the sofa, Viole) made her 
first request. 

“Promise me one thing,” she pleaded, “ that 
you will not think harshly of my mother for 
what happened long ago, Indeed, she loves her 
children dearly, and she would never have given 
my up if hard necessity had not driven her 

“I know,” said Jocelyn, ‘and she has 
suffered so cruelly all these years that I am sure 
her mistake is more than atoned for. The only 
= I judge harshly in that business is Janet 


“Do you know what has become of her? I 
never like to ask Lady Peyton.” 
She has started on a voyage round the world, 


That alone shows her heartlessness, for no woman 
with a spark of feeling would leave England 
while the fate of the girl she brought up from 
infancy is still unknown,” 

The tears stood in Violet’s eyes. 

“If only Marjory could be found I ehould be 
quite happy.” 

Jccelyn smiled. 

“The detectives seem very slow, but do you 
know, Violet, a wonderful idea came into my 
head last night, and if it is right I believe 7 
shall be the person to find your twin sister. No, 
I am nob going to tell you another word, and 
you are not to seb your hopes on it, bub it is 
just possible that in a week or ten days from 
now I may be introducing you to your missing 
bwin.” 

“She may regret she is not an heiress now,” 
observed Vi, 

“If things are as I fancy, sweetheart, she 
won’t need to be, and anyway you know she will 
have an annuity of five hundred a-year. Violet, 
if I find your sister don’t you think you and I 
might be married in December? Ido so hate 
long engagements, and really our home is waiting 
for us, and there is no reason for delay.” 

But on this point Vi reserved her opinion. 


CHAPTER XXVI, AND LAST. 


Mrs, VERNON heard, in common with the rest 
of Lady Peyton’s correspondents, of the wonder- 
ful change in Dick’s fortunes, and the gentle 
widow at once told her pretty companion that 
all further need for concealment was over. 

‘© You see, dear, Miss Lester cannot claim you; 
she has left England, and even if she returned 
your paths in life would be quite separate. You 
are not ‘Dorothy Peyton’ but Marjory Lyle ; 
you have a mother and sister longing to meet 
you, and by your grandfather’s rather peculiar 
will you have an allowance of five hundred a 
year so soon as you finally decline the hand of 
your cousin, Jocelyn Avenal.” 

‘* He has been very kind to me,” said the girl, 
simply; “butI am quite sure he is not in love 
with me, and [ only like him asa friend, so I 
think, Mrs, Vernon, some day I shall have that 
five hundred a year.” 

“Let me write and tell Lady Peyton the fugi- 
tive is in my care.” 

** Please don't,” said Dorothy (the old name 
still clung to her) “ dear Mrs. Vernon, you have 
been so kind to me; please do grant this one 
thing more, and let us keep my secret a little 
longer.” 

“ But why ?” asked her friend, 

“Because. Oh, can’t you guess? I can’t bear 
Mr. Peyton to know that the girl he was so kind 
to is the impostor who has kept him out of home 
and fortune for fifteen years !” 

** You are not an impostor, Dorothy.” 

“ But Ihave been made to seem one, Oh! 
Mrs. Vernon, isn’t it delightful to know I am so 
poor now that Lovel Dolby will never want to 
marry me?” 

It was about a week after this that while Mre. 
Vernon had gone to see a great crony of hers 
who was in Brighton for the season, and Dorothy 
was alone in their private sitting-room, the 
waiter appeared to say that Mr. Peyton had 
called ; should he be told Mrs, Vernon was out, 
or would Miss Lynn receive him ? 

Dorothy chose the latter alternative. Not for 
worlds would she have met Dick Peyton had he 
known her secret; but as he still believed her 
‘Miss Lynn” there could be no harm in her 
seeing him again and thanking him for all his 
kindness, 

It was a surprise to her when two gentlemen 
entered instead of one; then as she looked at the 
second comer a burning blush dyed her cheek, 
and the sentence she had commenced died on 
her lips, 

But Jocelyn was equal to the emergency, it 
was just what he had expected. 

“ You need not introduce me, Dick,” he said, 
quietly. “This young lady and I are old ac- 





quaintances, only,” and he smiled, ‘‘ the last 





time we met I thought she was your cousin, now 
I find she is mine.” 

Dorothy simply could not speak, no words 
would come, Dick locked bewildered. 

“Ts it a riddle?” he asked, slowly. ‘ Miss 
Lynn is E 

‘‘Miss Lynn is Marjory Lyle,” interposed 
Jccelyn, “ but for nearly all her life she believed 
herself to be Dorothy Peyton, I think I will 
go and meet Mrs. Vernon and leave you two to 
make acquaintance. I can assure you, Dick, my 
cousin never appreciated her heiress-ship, and [ 
am positive she does not in the very least regret 
it.” 

Dick was left alone with the girl he loved, and 
her first words were surpriting. 

** Gan you ever forgive me ?” 

“ There is nothing to forgive.” 

“ Indeed there is! For fifteen years I was 
made to steal all that should have been yours. 
Mr. Peyton, you cannot be more indignant than I 
feel myself; but indeed, indeed it was not my 
fault.” 

“ Never think of it again,” said Dick, “you 
were sinned against, not sinning. As for me I 
had the happiest child' ood and youth boy or 
man could desire, and if our means were small 
we had light hearts with them ; I don’t believe I 
could have been happier as the master of. Peyton 
Royal.” 

“Tt is yours now ; I am so glad.” 

“It is mine now,” be said, gently, “ and I—I 
seem to know you so well that I feel it would 
only be an insult to offer you any part of the 
Peyton revenues; but there is something else 
awaiting you which I fancy you will rather have. 
My father and mother always say that they can 
never forget the years in which they regarded 
‘Dorothy Peyton’ as one of their family, and 
they have told me over and over again that when 
you were found they should look on you as a 
niece. Your own mother is living. I believe the 
giving you up has been her life-long regret. She 
has known bitter poverty, but that is ended 
now. Avenal is engaged to your sister Violet, 
and he will be so enormously rich that Mr. and 
Mrs. Nairn can’t well refuse to accept an income 
sufficient at least to free them from any fear of 
want,” 

Jocelyn Avenal met Mrs. Vernon a few yards 
from the hotel, and together they promenaded 
up and down the Madeira-road till they thought 
the téte.a-téte at the Metropole was successfully 
over. 

“Tt will come right with a peal of wedding- 
bells,” said Avenal, cheerfully. “Dick is over 
head and ears in love with Miss Lynn, and really 
there seems a kind of poetical justice in her be- 
coming a Peyton by marriage since, for so many 
years ahe believed herself one by birth.” 

“ And she will always be Dorothy.” 

“To her friends. Iam afraid when it comes 
to the slip of paper bestowing the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s gracious permission to her to enter 
the holy estate of matrimony she will have to 
be described as ‘ Marjory.’” 

* Tt reads like a fairy tale,” said Mrs. Vernon; 
“only from the first part of it everyone would 
think you ought to have married Dorothy.” 

“Tt is odd,” said Jocelyn, with a hearty laugh ; 
“ but everyone took up that very idea. The old 
nurse at Peyton Royal, the lawyer, detective, 
Sir Charles Peyton himself, all seemed to think, 
because I wanted to save Dorothy from that 
wretched Dolby I must needs be in love with 
her, even my own sweet little flancée told me 
when ehe heard of her grandfather’s will she 
thought it would all come right in the end be- 
cause I cared for her sister.” 

“ But, Mr. Avenal,” said Mrs, Vernon, pru- 
dently, “you know it’s really very rash, What 
can Dorothy and Dick know of each other? They 
have met twice!” 

“Oh, but such meetings as theirs are equal 
to, shall we say, years of ordinary intercourse.” 
Then after a pause he added, “ dear Mrs, Vernon 
don’t say a word to her to let her guess you 
think it rash, for even now I am sure she is 
troubled with a great many fears that she is not 
good enough for Dick.” 

Dick Peyton had aseured his fiancée that her 
mother’s worst time of poverty was over, for 
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Avenal and Violet were sure to settle an income 
upon her, but in the generosity of his heart Dick 
Peyton had not waited for this. Touched to the 
quick by all he heard of the little household in 
Acacia-road, as soon as he was able to handle his 
new wealth he had paid three hundred pounds 
into the Brixton Branch of a well kaown bank, 
*to the credit of Percy Nairn,” ani now the 
classical tutor (who began to believe the age of 
miracles had come again) was able to have all 
the nourishing delicacies his convalescent state 
required. Mr, Nathan had been paid in full, the 
family were spick and span in the matter of new 
clothes, and a great season of prosperity had 
come to them. 

It was Lady Peyton and Mrs, Vernon who de- 
cided between them that it would be less pain- 
ful for Dorothy if she saw her twin sister before 
she was introduced to the rather numerous tribe 
in Acacia-road; so Violet (whose duties as 
Lulu’s goveroess had been much neglected of 
late) came down to Brighton and was presented 
by Jocelyn Avenal to the girl he had first known 
as Dorothy Peyton. Mrs, Vernon was aston- 
ished at the resemblance between the sisters, In 
the slight mourning both were wearing for Lord 
Dashleigh the likeness was so striking as to be 
slmost bewildering. D rothy was a trifle the 
taller, and her face had a wistfulness Violet’s 
lacked ; but still even for twins the two girls 
were strangely alike. 

They had learned to understand each other 
thoroughly when the time came for them both 
to go to Brixton, and if Dorothy was a little 
grave and anxious about the meeting with the 
mother she had never known there was not the 
slightest bitterness in her feelings towards Mrs, 
Nairn. 

“Can you ever forgive your mother?” the 

woman asked her. 

“Indeed there is nothing to forgive,” she an- 
swered, “I know you thought [ should be 
happy and well cared for with Miss Lester, and 
in all essential things she was very good to me. 
If Lovel Dolby had not discovered her secret 
marriage and made her life a burden to her I 
do not think she would ever have been unkind.” 

“ And now you are to be one of the Peytons 
after all, and go back to your old home,” said 
Mrs. Nairn. 

“Yes, mother, and I shall love Peyton Royal 
now as I never did before ; but I would have 
married Dick just the same if he had atill been 
a country surgeon.” 

“It is strange,” said Mrs, Nairn, wistfully, 
“that the children who were born iu such 
poverty that in their infancy I could hardly 
clothe them should both be going to make such 
wealthy marriages. My little Violet, who thought 
twenty-five pounds a year a princely salary, will 
be richer than many a peeress, and you will be 
Lady Peyton.” 

“Not yet,” said Dorothy, “not for many a 
long year, I hope, I mean to love Dick's father 
for his sake if he will let me,” 

And when they met she found that he was 
very willing to “let” her. Indeed, from the 
very first Sir Charles was devoted to his daughter- 
in-law. Ib was as though he could never forget 
the time when he had seen her long ago at his 
brother's funeral a little unloved orphan. Both 
he and his wife always felt that Dorothy had 
had so little love and tenderness in her child- 
hood she needed a double share now. For th 
rest they were quite satisfied with their son 
choice. Dick was happier than they had ever 
seen him, and simply worshipped his girl-wife, 
while as the grandchild of Lord Dashleigh she 
was fully his equal socially, and her annuity of 
five hundred a year was no mean dowry, espe- 
cially as Jocelyn Avenal made it clear that he 
and his bride intended to settle the capital which 
that allowance represented on Dorothy so that 
her children might have some share of the Lyle 
wealth, 

After all Jocelyn had to wait for his bride 
longer than he had suggested. Everyone felt 
that the wedding should be “double,” and the 
twin sisters married on one day. In the end the 
twentieth of January was fixed on, and after a 
great deal of discussion it was agreed that the 
ceremony should take place at Peyton Royal. 


Mc. Fortescue, an old friend of the Peytons, 
would tie the knot, while his daughters, Dick’s 
two sisters and a detachment of little Nairns 
would provide the bridesmaids, Lady Peyton 
absolutely refused to act as hostess of her son’s 
house; she declared, remembering the stately 
chatelaine who had last ruled there, she was 
afraid, So Dick said his godmother would be the 
next best representative, and Mrs, Vernon was 
made profoundly happy by the request that she 
would “do the honours.” 

Carl and his wife were not invited. The sub- 
ject had been discussed and negatived. Sir 
Charles felt it would cause very painful com- 
parisons if the elderly Mrs. Carl had to appear 
with the two young brides, and Dick had not 
quite recovered from a very bitter letter his 
brother had sent on hearing the news. In 
this effusion Carl accused Dick of knowing all 
along he would soon come in for Peyton Royal, 
and of keeping the fact back so as to drive him 
(Carl) desperate. He concluded by saying his 
wife worried his life out, and he thought of 
separating from her when, no doubt, in the 
improved state of the family finances, a suitable 
allowance could be made him. 

Dick wrote back that his brother owed ‘his 
wife too much even to think of such a cruel step, 
and that if Carl forsook his life’s partner not a 
penny would he receive from his family. So 
long as he and Mrs. Carl remained an outwardly 
united couple he might reckon on three hundred 
a-year, 80 a3 to make him not quite dependent on 
his wife. 

Carl put the letter into the fire and cursed the 
writer ; but he still draws the allowance, and 
though a proverbially ill-assorted couple, he and 
his middle-aged spouse still reside beneath the 
same roof, 

The double wedding was the accidental cause 
of great prosperity to Mrs. Nairn. She gave to 
Violet, as a wedding-present, the ebony cabinet 
which she had received from Mrs. Bundle as a 
token of her mother’s forgiveness. 

And later on, when Mr. and Mrs, Avenal were 
at home at the Priory, and the wedding gifts 
were being unpacked, by some strange chance the 
ebony cabinet slipped from Violet’s hand to the 
floor. It was not broken, but the sharpness of 
the blow probably shook it severely, for on open- 
ing it Mra, Avenal discovered that the back had 
slipped forwards, revealing a secret opening, which 
was half filled with a roll of what looked like 


paper. 

Opening it with eager fingers Violet discovered 
a letter and a dozen bank-notes. 

The letter was from Mrs. Devine, and evidently 
written when death seemed near. 

The poor woman first assured her child of her 
full and free forgiveness, and then went on to 
say her eyes had been opened at last, and she 
knew the worthlessness of the man she had 
married, 

She dared not make a will in Marjory’s favour 
lest Devine should destroy it, but from time to 
time she had put aside a bank-note of some value. 
There were twelve of them now, and she meant 
to place them in the old ebony cabinet, and 
entrust it to Bundle to be given to Marjory with 
her dear love if the old servant should ever see 
her child again. 

Each note was for the same amount, five 
hundred pounds, So the twelve e six 
thousand pounds, a very nice little capital 
wherewith to start in life the tribe of children 
who called Marjory Nairn mother. 

Lovel Dolby emigrated not very long after the 
exposure of Miss Lester's fraud, and England 
knew him no more. ; 

Of Janet Lester the world hears nothing, but 
there is a certain Sister Jane in an Anglican 
convent remarkable for the austerity of her fasts 
and the rigcur of her life, and beneath the black 
veil and stiff white cap shine forth the same 
wonderful black eyes which impressed Violet 
Nairn 80 strangely in ‘‘ Mra, March.” 

The Gibsons -still reign over domestic matters 
at Peyton Royal, and not long ago they rejoiced 
at the advent of alittle stranger, who made the 
fourth generation of the family they had served. 

Sir Charles was a little disappointed the baby 





was a girl, but Dick is quite contented to wait 





for the son and heir, and meanwhile ig 
proud of the little daughter who was named 
Marjory after her mother, though young Mrs, 
Peyton is always called Dorothy. 

" T hope baby will be happier than I was,” she 
said to her husband when the christening party 
had dispersed and she and Dick were alone for a 
few moments. 

“I hope so too,” he answered, fondly. “D» 
you know, my darling, that in spite of your 
wealth, when mother spoke of you to us in our 
childish days she always called you— 


“Poor LITTLE DororaHy,” 
(THE END.]} 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL—(continued), 


' CERTAINLY—certainly,” returned Anstruther, 
puzzled by his guest’s manner, and yet explaining 
it by hia natural embarrasmynt. ‘ Make your. 
self quite at home. Come when you like, and be 
sure that we shall always be glad to see you, 
Come, Hannah !” ° 

But Mra. Anstruther was obliged to kiss 
‘treasure ”” once more, and to tap Percy upon 
the arm with her fan in affectionate, almost 
motherly reproof. 

“Naughty boy!” she said again, “Iam not 
quite eure that I can ever forgive you. I fancied 
that I was always to keep my sweet girl as my 
very owp, and yet you have robbed me right 
under my very eyes. I ought to have you 
arrested as a highwayman, and I should, too, only 
that I am so fond of you myself. Good-bye, So 
sorry you can’t remain with us to dinner, but be 
sure to come to-morrow night. I suppose you 
will be quite a member of the household now? I 
am ready, Ralph.” 

And smiling and nodding at the discomfited 
Percy she allowed herself to be marshaled from 
the room, 

As soon as they were alone Percy turned to 
Olga almost desperately, but before he could 
speak, she burst out half hysterically, but taking 
care to keep her voice subdued to the most gentle 
accents, — 

* For the love of Heaven don’t betray me! I 
should go mad. Don’t you see I could not endure 
their taunts, their sneers? Can I have them 
know that I was lying upon the breast of an 
unresponsive man? Oh, Percy, if you have any 
pity in your heart don’t betray me! If, after- 
ward, you feel that you cannot enter into this 
marriage, I will save you from it—I will finda 
means ; but I entreat you to lend yourself to it 
for a time at least, until I can relieve myself of 
this humiliating position. Percy, if you have any 
pity you will help me!” 

And why should he not? What did it matter? 
Was not Eva lost to him for ever? Had she not 
put between herself and him an eternal barrier. 
that reached high as heaven itself ? 

His face ani hands were cold and clammy 
with perspiration ; his hair hung to his brow 
heavily ; his heart was like a stone in his 
breast ; but he laughed half scornfully at his own 
emotions. 

“I will help you,” he answered, rapidly, asif 
he were afraid to take time to consider what he 
was about to say. “ Why should I not? Ido 
not refuse to lend myself to this play at 
betrothal, only you must remember that I have 
not deceived you. If in after years you reproach 
me, you must recall that, I have not deceived 
you. I donot love you. I am even absolutely 
indifferent, which is the worst of all. Pardon 
me if I am cruel, but at a time like this only the 
coldest facts are admissible. Tell them what you 
like—no matter, Itcannob harm me now—n0 
thing can. Iam going. My betrothal was not 
delayed long after her marriage, was it ?” 

He laughed again scornfully, mockingly, and 
picked up his hat. 





“ Write me when you wish me tocome, I shal} 
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pe subject to your commands,” he said, as he left 
the house. 

In spite of her success there was not much 
triumph in Olga’s countenanee as she stood there 
alone in the drawing-room. The emile upon her 
lips was bitter as death. 

She stood there motionless for a time, then 
went slowly up to her own room and locked her- 





in. 

She threw herself face downward upon a couch 
and lay there, how many hours she did not 
count, 

Later, her mother knocked upon the door and 
demanded admission, The girl arose and went to 

the door, opening it only a little way. Her face 
was white as a dead woman’s. 

“J don’t want you to come in,” she said, 
harshly. “I don’t want to see anyone, You 
can tell them what you like. I am not going 
down to dinner.” 

“ But you are engaged to him, are you not?” 
asked her mother, eagerly. 

‘€ Yes,” she answered, wearily ; and then added 
with more vehemence,— 

‘‘ And I shall be his*wife, Never fear for that ! 
I shall be his wife if I sell my soul for the poti- 
tion!” 

She slammed the door together after that and 

locked it again in her mother’s face. 

Upon his return from his drive with his wife 
Ralph Anstruther went immediately to his son’s 
studio, 

Jack was there, looking happier than he had 
for weeks ; but even loving him as_the father did 
he forgot to observe it. 

‘TI have some news for you, my boy, that will 
surprise you more than anything you have 


heard in many a day,” he said, taking 
the chair opposite Jack. ‘I feel almost tempted 
to make you guess, as the children do. Olga is 


engaged to be married. But whom do you 
suppose the bridegroom-elect is? That is the 
surprising point.” 

“Olga engaged!” cried Jack. “ Who, in 
Heaven’s name, could be such a fool ?” . 

His father smiled. 

“T’m afraid you are not complimentary. But 
guess the most unlikely man on earth.” 

“My mind is an absolute blank, Don’t keep 
meinsuspense.” 

“Tt is Percy Railton !” 

With mouth agape Jack sat there and stared 
for the space of an entire minute, then laughed 
incredulously. 

"You're fooling !” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Of course 
you don’t expect me to believe you. He cares 
about as muck for her as he does for Chloe, the 
apple-woman, and her fortune would be no 
temptation to him.” 

“Nevertheless, it is quite true,” returned 
Anstruther, senior, with an expressive shrug of 
the shoulders. “There is no accounting for 
tastes, and I saw her in his arms to-day myself, 
There is no doubt of the engagement, but what 
has actuated it is what puzzles me.” 

Once more Jack’s chin dropped, once more 
there was a long, unbroken silence, and then he 
cried again, — 

_ “Twas neverso paralysed with astonishment 
in my life! Why, hang it all ! he was crazy 
in love with Eva Brook. He told me so himself, 
There is some confounded mystery here. I 
believe Olga has been up to some trickery or 
other, Look here, dad—I am not accusing her 
groundlessly of something because I don’t like 

» 88 your expression would suggest. I 
hope you know I am above that sort of thing. 
Let me tell you something: I found Eva 
to-day.” 

“Found her ?” 

“Yes. She did not leave here of her own 

Olga sent her away—in the night, with- 
out a penny on earth!” 

Jack ! ” 


“It ia true, and I can prove every word of it. 
she used against her an unhappy secret in Eva's 
life, which the poor child told me in the after- 
noon, and I cannot understand how Olga could 

ve known it, unless she listened at the door of 

room. She treated that poor child like a 
d, drove her almost to death from starvation, 
aud my own belief is that there is some more of 





her devil’s work in this, for I tell you that Percy 
Railton told me, right here in this room, that 
he loved Eva, and wanted to make her his wife,” 





CHAPTER XXIX. 

FatHER and son looked into each other’s faces 
earnestly, 

‘‘What do you think Olga has done?” 
questioned Ralph Anstruther, shaking himself 
after the pause, as if to rid himself of some 
unpleasant sensation. 

“That I cannot answer,” returned Jack, “I 
can only tell you facts at present, and every word 
I have told you [ can prove. Not by Eva's 
word alone, though Heaven knows that would be 
enough for me, but there is the strongest cir- 
cumstantial evidence, backed by other corrobo- 
rative testimony. She sent a woman here to Olga 
for references, entreating them of her, but your 
step-daughter coldly refused them, thereby 
shutting the poor, friendless girl out from earn- 
ing one penny of honest money. It was simply 
damnable!” 

‘*But what was her reason?” asked the elder 
Anstruther, his brows knitted in a heavy frown. 
“ A woman does not act like that without some 
stropg motive,” 

‘** May this very engagement not explain it !” 
inquired Jack. ‘If she heard Eva tell me this 
secret of her unhappy life may she not also have 
heard Percy tell me of his first meeting with and 
love for Eva? One followed the other almost 
immediately. May it not have been that she was 
in love with Percy, and has worked this to suit 
her own dastardly ends?” 

‘‘Jack!” cried his father, reprovingly. 
‘Remember, my son, that she is in a sense your 
sister, and that you must believe nothing that is 
wrong of her until it is forced upon you. I will 
go to her and demand to know the truth of all 
this.” 

**T beg that you will not, sir. First let me 
question her, then if necessary your authority 
may come in and demand what she may refuse 
to acknowledge to me. I should much prefer that 
just at first you would allow her to believe that I 
have told you nothing. Will youallow me to see 
her before you speak to her upon this subject ?” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it.” 

“Ido. Ibelieve, with her cursed cupidity, she 
has been enabled to trap Percy into this betrothal. 
Oh, there, dad, don’t reprove me! I know that 
what I say may round wild to you, but you do 
not know of all her cruel treatment of that un- 
happy child whom she turned into the streets at 
night.” 

“T can hardly believe that statement, because 
Mrs. Anstruther told me that Miss Brook left in 
the night, without even so much as asking for her 
money, without indicating her intention of 
going, and she even suspected her of taking a 
piece of jewellery which has disappeared from her 
room.” 


Jack’s face grew dark with wrath. His father 
had never seen him so angry before. 

“That is false!” he cried, chokingly. ‘“ And 
no one knows It better than Mrs, Anstruther her- 
self. She and Olga are perfectly confidential. 
What one knows you may depend upon it the 
other doer. Have you forgotten that scene in the 
music-room? It is my own belief that your wife 
was as jealous of you as Olga was of Percy. I 
saw Eva myeelf only to-day fainting in the street 
from starvation. Does a thief starve?” 

Re Good heavens!” ejaculated Ralph Anstru- 
ther. 

“Tam going to sift this to the bottom,” con- 
tinued Jack, quickly. ‘And there is no reason 
why we should lose time about it. Will you send 
Toffcs to me, dad? Iam going to ask Olga to 
come here. When she has gone if you will come 
in I will tell you the result of the interview.” 

“ Be very careful what you say.” 

“ You need not distress yourself, I shall know 
how to handle her.” 

Jack was seated by atable, and drawing writ- 
ing’ waterials toward him, he scrawled hastily 
upon a page,— 

* Olga, will you come in to see me for just a 





moment? It is something important. I will not 
detain you. “ Jack.” 


“ Toffts,” he said, when his father had gone 
and his man had entered, “take this to Miss 
Olga’a room, Bring me an answer, either verbal 
or written.” 

It was the first time in his life that he remem- 
bered ever to have eent a note to Olga, and she 
answered it in person, to his surprise. : 

She was emiling when she entered the room, 
but somehow it did not deceive Jack in the least. 
He seemed to see beneath and under it. 

‘*You wanted to see me?” she asked, en- 
deavouring to speak lightly. “And you said it 
was something important. The surest way to 
command obedience from a woman is to arouse 
her curiosity, and you have aroused mine, What 
is it? What is important?” 

“A great many things are in this world, my 
dear Olga, although the most of us are inclined to 
put them off and not corsider them from one day 
to another,” drawled Jack, playing care'essly with 
a pen which lay upon the table. ‘“ Won't you sit 
down?” 

He waved his hand toward a chair directly 
opposite him, and as there was vo other in that 
part of the room she was compelled to take it. 

‘*But what is this special thing?” she 
inquired, frowning slightly, though she continued 
tosmile. ‘J don’t like enigmes.” 

“T have just heard of your engagement.” 

“ And you wanted to congratulate me?” she 
inquired, trying to speak brilliantly, “I felt sure 
that you would be pleased when you heard of it.” 

“No, I did not want to congratulate you,” 
said Jack, dryly, ‘and I am not in the least 
pleased.” 

Olga looked at him, The smile faded, and a 
haughtiness grew about her moutb. 

“Your wcrds seem to require explanation,” 
she said, coldly. 

“It is ready! You are the daughter of my 
father’s wife, and assuch require some consider- 
ation from me. I regret to see you marrying a 
man, or rather, engaged to one who does not love 
you, and who is too honourable a man to repre- 
sent to you that he does.” 

“ May I ask how you know this ?” 

“ Yes, and I will answer, although I believe 
you already know. On the afternoon before the 
night that Eva Brook left this house Percy Rail- 
ton told me in this room that he loved her and 
that he desired to make her his wife. I believe 
you heard him tell me that,” 

“ Perhaps you do not realise, my dear Jack, 
you are insulting me—the daughter of your 
father’s wife, as youso dutifully frame it. You 
are accusing me of listening to a conversation 
which was not intended for me.” 

“I am not accusing you of anything of which 
you are not guilty.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“This: Half an hour before that Eva came to 
this room at my request. You listened, and heard 
her tell me the story of her most unfortunate 
life, and you were contemptible enough to use 
it against the poor girl to force her to leave this 
house in the night, without a single penny to 
save her from the streets,” 

"She told you this?” panted Olga. 

*' She did,” returned Jack, sternly. “I know 
the entire history of that night, I believe, 
furthermore, that you heard Percy Railton tell 
me the story of his love for Eva, and that you 
have brought about this betrothal through some 
more of your infamous schemes. But [ don’t 
propose that you shall succeed. I saw Eva to- 
day starving in the streets through your cruelty, 
I had the entire story fiom her own lips, 
corroborated by the strongest proof from other 
quarters, and it is my opinion that you have lied 
in some way concerning her to Percy Railton. I 
am going to him to ask him for the truth.” 

Olga started. She had grown pale as Jack 
continued, but the last sentence took every 
particle of colour from her countenance, leaving 
it ghastly. 

Jack was not slow to see it. They sat there 
facing each other for some moments, then she 
broke the silence with a little nervous laugh, 
strained and unnatural, 
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“You are more generous than most people,” 
she said, with a sort of badly veiled suggestion. 
‘© Why should you wish to give up every chance 
in life for yourself? You love the girl With 
Percy out of the way there would be nothing to 
stand between her and you.” 

* And you dare make to me such an infamous 
suggestion as that ?” cried Jack, angrily. “ You 
are worse even than I thought. I no longer 
doubt. I know you to be the fiend that I feared 
you were; but you shall not commit the foul 
wrong that you intend. I am going to Percy to 
tell him all the truth.” 

He lifted his hand to strike a bell to summon 
Toffts, but before he could touch it she had seized 
his hand. 

“Don’t do that!” she cried, desperately. 
“You shall not, Perhaps, as you say, I may have 
sinned to bring about this engagement, but do 
you not see in that all the more reason why I 
will have it consummated. Do you think I am 
going 30 have all the deceit, the treachery, the 
sin amount to nothing, because of the will of a 
helpless cripple? I tell you you shall not do this 
thing you threaten. Do you know what I will 
do? I will publish the truth to the world of the 
history of this creature whom you place so highly 
above me, I will tell the story of Madame 
Honora’s daughter, I will tell why my mother 
turned her out-of-doors in the night—because 
she found my step-father compromising his 
honour. Do you think anyone will doubt it of 
Madame Honora’s daughter! I will make of her 
a thing that dares not lift its head before the 
world—a creature from whom all mankind will 
turn with loathing. You think you can make 
war upon me, Jack Anstruther? Very well ; try. 
But you shall discover that I allow no quarter, 
It will be war to the death.” 

‘Pooh! Do you think the world would 
believe you? Would not your own mother prove 
the falsity of your words }” 

Olga laughed scornfully. 

“Summon her and let us ask her!” she 
cried, “She hates the girl because she knew that 
ae alone son, but father as well was in love with 

er. ? 


“You shall not insult my father!” cried 
Jack, hotly ; but her sneering laughter did not 


cease, 

“You er that the world should do that, 
do you?” she cried, tauntingly, “ Very well; 
ao be it. The moment you go to Percy Railton 
with this story, the moment you mention to him 
apything you have discovered concerning 
this girl, my mother shall that moment 
bring an action against your father for a 
divorce, naming Eva Brook Masters as co- 
respondent! I shall be her chief witness, and 
there will be plenty more, The story of her 
mother’s shameless life will be aired in the courts, 
New, then, you are at liberty to ring for Toffts 
the moment you like, to be taken to Percy Rail- 
ton, You may tell him what you please, but you 
know what the cost of that information will be. 
If you doubt my ability to carry out this threat 
you are tly at liberty to goand ask my 
mother what her course will be in the event of 
your action, She is entirely under my domina- 
tion, and will act as I direct. Now, then, my 
dear Jack, we will see which is stronger, you or 
I; and as I said before, if it is to be war at all, 
it = be = to the death.” 

0 ithout waiting for him to reply she 
bowed to him mockingly and left the fs 
__ He sat there for a moment, dazed, dumb, then 
lifted his hand slowly and allowed it to fall like a 
dead weight upon the bell, 


ee 


CHAPTER XXX. 


"“ Torrts, ask my father to come here at once,” 
Jack spoke the words mechanically with- 
out even glancing up, and sat there with his head 
leaning upon hie hand until his father had 
Ralph Anstruther 
ph Anstrut crossed quickly to him and 
affectionately placed his ha: , 
ceulde. a 
“Well?” he said, quietly. 





The boy looked up, making no effort to conceal 
the disgust and apprehension upon his counte- 
nance. 

‘It is worse even than we thought!” he ex- 
claimed. “There is no longer the remotest 
doubt of her utter lack of honour. I think I 
have never seen a human being so utterly with- 
out principle. I confess myself unequal to her, 
and there is no authority that you can use to 
exact obedience from her, I think I have a sur- 
prise for you, great as yours was for me. She 
does not deny the contemptible part she has 
played, even boasts of her own infamy, and yet 
successfully closes both our mouvhs to her 
treachery by a threat so vile that I think you will 
scarcely credit the evidence of your senses when I 
disclose it,” 

“ What is it?” 

“She threatens that if we put any obstacle 
whatever in her path, if we make any move to 
prevent this horrible sacrifice, she will at once 
have her mother sue fer a divorce from you, 
naming Eva as co-respondent.” 

From sympathetic irritation Ralph Anstru- 
ther’s face changed to almost purple anger. For 
a moment {it seemed to Jack that he was 
choking with rage. 

“She has dared to assert that!” he cried, 
fiercely. “She has dared! But her mother 
would never——” 

‘* My dear dad,” interrupted Jack, calmed by 
his parent’s wrath, ‘her mother would do any 
thing the daughter dictated. You may imagine 
that you have control over your wife, but it is 
nothing compared with her daughter’s. I tell 
you that Olga has already worked upon her 
jealousy until she is ready to do anything that 
may be required of her. Don’t allow your anger 
to carry you away. This is not the time for that. 
We have got to think, and do it quietly and 
quickly. We cannot permit Eva’s name to be 
dragged through the filth of a scandal, knowing 
her to be as innocent as a baby, and yet how can 
we sacrifice Percy to this marriage that would be 
a desecration? Olga does not deny that she has 
deceived him into this, though what means she 
has used she has failed to make clear ; but she 
says—and she means it—that her mother will 
bring this suit the moment we put an obstacle 
in her {way—the moment we make known to 
Percy anything concerning Eva. I confess that I 
am at the end of my tether. Will you not help 
me to invent some plan of action ?” 

Ralph Anstruther looked down into the pale, 

d face pityingly. He ‘understood but too 
well all the noble boy’s emotion, knew that it was 
not of himself he was thinking, but of the girl 
whom he loved with all the devotion of his 

us nature. 

He hesitated for a time, looking up at the wall 
over the yorne man’s head thoughtfully, then 
his band fell upon Jack’s shoulder, 

" Give me Eva’s address,” he said, gently. “I 
am g there to see and talk with her. I can 
t better when I have done that. I shall not 
be long gone. Sit up for me until I return, and 
for Heaven’s sake don’t let this thing worry you 
as itis doing. We shall find some way out of it. 
We are not going to allow two unscrupulous 
women to outwit us.” 

“ Unscrupulous women can outwit most honest 
men,” replied Jack, unconvinced. “It will 


hardly be necessary to give you the address, 
Eva is at Mrs, Jaffrey’s, I her taken there 
this morning.” 


Less than half-an-hour later Ralph Anstruther 
was admitted to Eva’s room, She put out her 
hand with a smile of pleasure. 

‘* Jack sent you to see me!” she exclaimed. 
“Tt was so good of him, and so good to see 
again the face of a friend.” 

He drew up a chair beside the couch on which 
the lay, noting with sadness the changes in her 
pretty round face, the circles under her eyes, 

“T must apologise,” she continued, “for nob 
getting up to see you, but when I stand I get so 
dizzy that I fall, and the doctor has forbidden my 
trying it for a little while. Tell me how you 
are.” 


“But how you are {is much more to the 
mega Oh, child, Jack has just told me of 
w much you have suffered through—I regret 





to be compelled to confess it—members of my 
family. You should have come to me at once and 
told me everything.” 

“TI dared not, Mr, Anstruther. Please don’s 
think it was because I did not trust you ; but I 
was afraid, But there is no reason why we should 
—_ of it now. The danger isall over and done 

ti ” 

“Unfortunately it ia not,” he said, quietly, 
“ Are you strong enough to go over this case with 
me without getting excited, Eva? I may call 
you Eva, may I not? for you are only a child to 
me.” 


“ Certainly ; why not? But you alarm me, 
What new danger threatens me? I am enff. 
ciently strong to hear anything now.” 

“Toen you must trust me absolutely, and if 
I ask questions that sound impertinent, you must 
understand that I am asking them only that I 
may protect you in future. There is a secret 
connected with your life, Eva, a secret which 
you told to Jack, and which O!ga has discovered, 
Jack has not told me that, but it may be 
necessary that I should know, and since those 
know it who are less your friend than I, there 
can be no reason why it should be concealed 
from me, But first, before you tell me that, let 
me ask you a plain, direct question, and 
remember that upon your answer much depends, 
It must be the frankest, most straight forward 
truth without any concealments, Eva. Do you 
love Percy Railton ?” : 

His eyes were fixed scrutinisingly upon her, 
She had grown paler while he was speaking, but 
as he mentioned that name all the blood in her 
body seemed to rush to her face. It would have 
answered his question without the faintly 
spoken,— 

“ Yes.” 

“Olga is his betrothed wife,” announced 
Ralph Anstruther, grimly. 

There was a moment of painful silence, then 
Eva said, gently,— 

“That can make no difference whatever to me, 
Mr. Anstruther, for under no circumstances could 
I ever have been his wife. The very secret of 
which you spoke but now would for ever stand 
between us. Nothing under heaven could make 
it possible, Let me tell you that secret now and 
you will understand, I am the daughter of— 
Madame Honora !” 

An electric shock would have startled Ralph 
Anstruther less. His face flushed crimson, then 
paled curiously. He was silent for some moments, 
then spoke quickly, as if his words were urged by 
great excitement, 

‘* Listen to me, Eva,” hecried. ‘If you had 
told me your mother occupied a cell in Sing Sing 
it could not lessen my esteem for you. I know 
you t> be innately pure and good, and no secret 
connected with your life could hurt my friend- 
ship and affection for you, a friendless, desolate 
child. But the greatest danger surrounds you 
from the hatred of a jealous woman. Olga’s 
betrothal to Percy Railton has been accomp! 
through fraud !” 

“T felt sure of that!” she said, below her 
breath. 

“He loves you, and in spite of—of—the 
secret which you have just told me, would 
you his wife. I am perfectly sincere in saying to 
you that I do not think such a marriage 
prove a happy one, bub this other one musb be 
prevented. i do not know what means Olga has 
used to bring about the dénouement she desired, 
but Jack saw her to-day and told her that if she 
did not break the engagement at once, he would 
tell Percy the truth concerning you. Her r 
was worthy of the rest of her infamous conduct. 

“ What was it, Mr, Anstruther }” 

‘*T shame to be forced to pollute your pure 
ears with a threat so vile; but she insists that 
the moment a voice is lifted to save Percy from 
his perilous position that minute will her mother 
sue for divorce from me, naming you as CO 
respondent. Eva, my child, forgive me !” 

She had lifted herself upon her elbow, 
listening intently, but as the horrible words left 
his lips she fell back, ghastly, almost fainting. 
Immediately Ralph Anstruther was beside her 
upon his knees, lifting her head upon his arm. 

She smiled faintly and waved him back. 
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“J am all right! I shall be better in a 
moment,” she said, gently, “I ought not to be 
rised, for she accused me of—oh! the 
acknowledgment is so humiliating, Mr. Anstru- 
ther—of flirting with you, of winning your 
affections from your wife.” 

He arose at once, choking back the burning in- 
dignation that arose to his lips, and walked 

uickly once or twice up and down the room, 
Ren paused abruptly beside her couch, 

“Took here, Eva,” he exclaimed, speaking his 
words almost savagely, “ for both our sakes this 
must be prevented. Forgive me if I hurt you, 
but of course this story connected with your 
mother would injure you terribly, coming as ib 
would together with this infamously unfounded 
scandal. But we can’t leave that innocent man 
to suffer when a word from us might save him 
a life of misery. Can we stand by and see him 
married to a thing with as little honour as that, 
when we know that it has been accomplished by 
treachery and fraud, yet lift no hand to save 
him ¢” 

“ What is it you mean?’’ she gasped. “ How 
can it be accompli-hed ?” 

“There is one way that it can be done—but 
one that Isee. It would be a terrible sacrifice 
for you, and yet it would save you for all future 
time. I know you love Percy Railton, Eva, but 
you say you can never be his wife,” 

“T never can !” 

“Then marry .Jack, dear. That would save 
Percy and prevent the outrage she contemplates. 
I know you do not love him ; but he is so good, 


so noble, that he would demand nothing of you 


which you did not yield by right of your affection 
alone, You would be above the reach of scandal. 
You would be an honoured, worshipped wife. I 
don’t want to urge you, Eva, I don’t 
want to attempt to blind you to any of the 
dark parts of this union. Jack is a hopeless 
cripple, The doctors assure me that no skill, 
however great, can cure him, He never can be 
anything more than he is this moment, But he 
loves you. His nature is the most beautiful one 
I have ever known. It is a small thing, I know, 
to offer to a young girl in exchange for her 
perfect self, but there are some circumstances to 
urge it nevertheless. I don’t want to plead, Eva, 
and yet I want you to understand. If Jack 
should come to you, dear, and ask you to be his 
wife ; if he told you that you could bring the 
brightness of an eternal sunlight into his 
shadowed life, what would your answer be?” 

He was standing over her and looking down 
upon her, Her face had fallen upon the pillow, 
which was not more white, Her blue eyes burned 
black as night. 

He was striving to be calm, but his breathing 
was thick and ragged, and she seemed to under- 
—_ the repression he was putting upon him- 
self, 

Then her anawer came slowly, painfully, 
faintly,— . 

“T would answer—yes | ” 

The last word was long delayed, but it came at 
last, and Ralph Anstruther knelt beside the 
couch and took her tenderly in his arms. 
His lips touched hers. 

“My sweet daughter!” 


gently, 
(To be continued.) 


he murmured, 








Corton fibre, when magnified about 150 diame- 
ters, has the appearance of a band of ribbon 
twisted in a spiral. It is thicker at the edges 
than in the middle, and has irregular surface 
markings, Iu some cotton the spiral character- 
istics are much more apparent than in others, In 
the better qualities of Sea Island cotton a trans- 
verse section shows a central cavity running 
longitudinally with the fibre, The breadth of 
cotton fibre is lees than that of wool. It is a 
curious fact that cotton, wool and silk present 
characteristics in common, being ribbon-shaped 
and spiral, The wonders of the microscope are 
many, and familiarity with this instructive instru- 
ment furniehes an endless source of knowledge 
and entertainment, 





GWENDOLINE’S MISTAKE. 


(Continued from page 152.) 


So when Mrs. Penshurst called, she took ad- 
vantage of her father’s having an attack of fever 
to return the call by herself, and, by pretending 
she was uncertain of the road, induced the Squire 
to escort her on her return journey. 

By introducing the subject of Captain Lane 
she soon found that the Squire was ignorant of 
Roger’s real name, and almost as easily discovered 
that he disliked the so-called Captain Lane, 

Taking the chance thus offered, she at once 
acknowledged that she had met him, and hinted 
that she knew something about him which she 
did not care to reveal. 

The fact was that she did not think Sir Roger’s 
travelling about under an assumed name a very 
honourable act, especially when coupled with his 
conduct to Gwendoline. 

Little suspecting that she herself was the 
cause of his doing so, she allowed herself to be 
swayed by the double motive of stopping his for- 
mally engaging himself, and of paying him out 
for his duplicity. 

Of course, by giving the Squire a hint that all 
was not quite right with the mysterious Captain 
Lane she doubly confirmed the old gentleman in 
the view he had taken. 

Thus, within a fortnight of Sir Roger’s asking 
for Gwendoline, the Squire, as he imagined, found 
out that he was a rogue, and his intercourse 
with the fascinating widow, only tended by sly 
hints and innuendoes on Mabel’s part to confirm 
this view. 

Indeed, there is no saying how far things 
might have gone had not the doctcr ordered 
Colonel Hunter abroad as the only way of getting 
tid of the fever. 

So a month passed, a very weary one for at 
least two people, if not for a third, for Jack 
Bramston was beginning to wish himself back 
in India or somewhere out of the way of his love- 
sick friend. 

* Well, Roger,” he said, one morning as they 
were seated at breakfast in London, “ here’s a 
move at last. I did not tell you before, because 


-I was afraid of failing and adding to your mis- 


fortunes.” 

‘What now?” asked Sir Roger. “If I don’t 
succeed in getting some news from Hasherton 
soon I shall go down there myself.” 

* And get caught by paps, perhaps run in as a 
vagrant, and generally make a fool of yourself.” 

“Well, Jack, you might sympathise with one 
a little.” 

“Sympathise, my dear fellow! I am posi- 
tively running over with sympathy, and this 
letter is a proof of it.” 

“What have you got there ?” asked the other. 

“Why, simply a letter, a very warm letter of 
introduction to old Penshurst from his wife's 
cousin, Mrs. Vernon, You know Hugh Vernon, 
don’t you? Well, he’s a great chum of mine, 
and I happened to find out that he was a rela- 
tion of theirs, and by telling him that I was 
going down there fishing I got this introduction 
to the Hall.” 

‘* My dear Jack, you are a good fellow,” cried 

his friend. “If you like you can be intimate 
there in a week at least, and then——” 
- “And then I'll have to do go-between, eh ? 
Listen to all Miss Gwendoline’s doubts and fears, 
and all your eager craving for news of what 
she bad for dinner last night!” laughed his 
friend. 

“No, old fellow, I shall only want you to 
pass letters backwards and forwards between 


us,” 

“In fact, do general postman. Well, I’m all 
game,” said Jack. 

The month at the Hall had been far from 
pleasant for the unfortunate ladies. The Squire 
had told no one of his interview with Roger, not 
even his wife, and Gwendoline naturally kept 
her own counsel, 

Her father at first seemed to suspect her of 


knowing more than she cared to tell of the 
mysterious business which had spirited away 





“that charming Captain Lane,” but by degrees 
his suspicions were lulled, and he merely devoted 
his leisure to hinting the advisability of young 
ladies not waiting to be old maids, and the 
general blessedneas of the married state, a course 
which greatly amused Bella, but rather frightened 
her sister, 

Nor did he stop there, for he introduced all 
sorts of heavy-headed young landowners from 
the neighbourhood, who, as a rule, were even 
more uncomfortable themselves than they made 
the two young ladies. 

Such was the state of things at the Hall, 
when one morning Mrs, Penshurst, on opening 
her letters, gave a little cry of pleasure and 


said,— 

“Listen, John, here is news! My cousin 
Margaret Vernon writes to me that a Captain 
Bramston is coming here. She says that he is a 
most charming young man, a cousin of Lord 
Dandridge’s, and agreat friend of Hugh’s.” 

“ How nice,” said Mrs, Hastie. ‘The place 
has been so very dull since Captain Lane went 
away.” 

The Squire had swallowed a crumb the wrong 
way, and coughed very violently in consequence, 
while Gwendoline tried with indifferent success 
to look unconcerned, 

‘* Margaret says that she has given bim a letter 
of introduction to us, and that she hopes we will 
show him any attention that we can.” 

“ Certainly, my dear, certainly,” said her hus- 
band, inwardly consigning all bachelor captains 
to the uttermost parts. 

True, they knew something about this last 
one, but he was sure to run after the girls like 
the other, 

To cut a long story short, Jack arrived, and 
took up his quarters at the little inn, nobody 
having seen him on the occasion of his former 
visit except Mrs. Prince ; and as she never went 
out of the post-office he had only, if he wished to 
avoid being recognised, to send for his stamps 
instead of buying them in person, 

However, after three days, when he went to 
present his letter of introduction, he was pressed 
by the Squire to take up his quarters at the Hall, 
and decided to do so, 

He found it very hard to get an interview with 
Gwendoline alone, but at last he succeeded 
one morning, when the Squire had gone to a 
meeting of justices, in finding her alone in the 

en. 

* A lovely morning, Miss Penshurst!” he said, 
“Do you mind my smoking ?” 

** Not at all,” she answered, for Roger smoked 
incessantly, and was not he all that was perfect? 
“T rather like it,” 

“ |’ve got a commission to execute for a friend 
of mine,” he continued, deeming it best to come 
to the point direct. “I promised to give you 
this,” and he handed Roger’s letter to her. 

Gwendoline blushed as soon as she recognised 
her lover’s handwriting, and with difficulty 
managed to say,— 

“Do you know Captain Lane, then ?” 

“Tntimately. He belongs to my regiment. 

** And you like him?” 

“If I did not I should not be here,” replied 
Jack. ‘Now, Miss Penshurst, please under- 
stand that I know everything, down to the 
quarrel between your father and Roger, I shall 
be happy at any other time to talk to you about 
him, but at present I want an answer to that 
letter.” 

“ You shall have it at once.” 

“Very good,” and making some excuse he 
strolled away. 

Gwendolite read through the letter again and 


ain, 

The greater part of ib was devoted to the 
usual endearments which pass between youn 
people in love, but there was one part whic 
was of more importance, viz, a proposal to 
elope. 

Dearly as she loved him the poor girl could 
hardly make up her mind to euch a course. To 
give up the house in which she had been born 
and lived all her life, to become an out-casb from 
her family, above all, to disobey her father, who, 
after all, was a kind parent to his children, seemed 
terrible, 
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alien 


Roger’s account of himself war not very re- 
assuring, and she knew so little of him. 

She could not decide what answer to give, and 
was still hesitating, when she heard her father 
calling to her to come into his study. 

She crushed the letter into its envelope and 
placing it into the bosom of her dress returned to 
the house. 

On reaching her father’s study she found 
him standing by the window looking thought- 
fully into the garden. On hearing her enter 
he turned round, and with an uneasy smile on 
his face, said in a voice rather lacking in con- 
fidence, — 

“Gwendoline, my dear, I have called you in be- 
cause I wish to have a serious conversation with 
you about your future, You know Sydney 
Smythies ?” 

Gwendoline did know him. He was the 
nastiest of the young men whose visits her father 
had been encouraging during the last two 
months, 

** Yes,” she answered in a low voice. 

“ He has made me an offer to-day of which any 
girl in your position might well be proud. He 
has asked me for your hand.” 

“ He wants to marry me!” stammered Gwen- 
doline. 

“ Yes,” caid her father, affecting nob to notice 
her confusion, “and it is a splendid thing for you. 
Oae of the oldest families in the county and a fine 
estate. Upon my word,” he continued, waxing 
enthusiastic, “I don’t know a young man I would 
rather have for a son-in-law.” 

“Ten’b Mr. Smythies a littlk——” 

“ Good gracious, you don’b mean to say that 
you are not pleased, Gwendoline? Why I am 
sure he paid you enough attention when he was 
here, and he is a most gentlemanly young fellow 
—a suitable husband for you.” 

Gwendoline thought of the elegant Sydney’s 
many feeble attempts at gallantry, and in spite 
of her great distress, could not restrain a smile. 
Her father took this as a sign that she was giving 
way ; and overjoyed to find her so accommodating 
to his wishes when he most expected resistance 
—for he had not forgotten a certain Captain 
Lane—said cheerily, 

“ Well, then, it is all right, Gwendoline? The 
fact is, I did not tell you, but I brought him back 
with me. He is in the next room, and I will send 
him here at once,” and before Gwendoline could 
utter a word he had left the room, and a minute 
or two later Mr. Sydney Smythies took his 


place. 

The truth was that this was a needy young 
gentleman of good family but extravagant 
habits, who having run through one fortune was 
anxious to repair his bad luck, as he called it, by 
&@ good marriage. 

By dint of hints the Squire had so worked 
upon his young friend that the latter finding, as 
he expressed it, “a pretty girl with lots of money 
thrown at his head,” had screwed up his courage, 
and asked the Squire’s consent to his paying his 
addresses to Gwendoline. 

Squire Penshurst, delighted to find any one 
willing to take Gwendoline off his hands at the 
shortest possible notice, had readily agreed to 
his proposal, and hence his arrival at this 
juncture. 

The eager lover was a pale-faced, heavy-looking 
youth of about five-and-twenty, with a narrow 
forehead covered with curls of course, dull brown 
hair, a hooked nose and thin lips. He made his 
entry awkwardly enough. 

“Good morning, Miss Penshurst,” he said, 
with a blush, 

“ Good morniog,” answered Gwendoline, trying 
to compose herself. 

“TI have just been talking to your father about 
you,” he said, trying to throw a little passion 
into his voice, and failing dismally, “and now I 
am going to——” 

“Stop!” cried Gwendoline, so firmly that he 
did pause half way through his lame proposal. 
“Let us have no misunderstanding. I cannot 
say what my father has told you, but if he has 
led you to expect that I am of one mind with 
him I am afraid he is wrong. He left me 
before I had time to explain to him what I 
meant,’ 


"Oh, but, hang it, you know,” stammered the 
crestfallen lover, “ he said that you were——” 

“ Going to refuse to discuss the question, once 
for all, with you, Mr. Smythies,” 

“But you might give me a chance, Miss 
Gwendoline!” he said. “J am sure I would 
try—” 

“ Never mind what you would try. I can only 
repeat, as you cannot or will not understand me, 
that under no circumstances can I ever like you, 
and your refusing to go away now only increases 
my dislike, 

“But,” he said, endeavouring to detain her, 
give me a chance,” 

“Never!” shecried, “If I were.a man, or if 
I had a brother here you would not dare to treat 
me so,” and with flaming cheeks she left the 
room. 

“ What a little fury,” said Mr, Sydney Smythies 
to himself. “By Jove, I am well out of that, 
after all.” 

Meanwhile Gwendoline ran back to her room 
and scribbled a few hasty lines. She had hardly 
time to reach the garden before Jack Bramston 
strolled up again. He seated himself beside her 
on the grass, and said,— 

“Have you found time to answer Roger’s 
letter 1” 

“ Yes,” she said, with a blush, and she gave it 
to him. Pa 

“Thanks,” said he, as he coolly pocketed it. 
“Tt will relieve poor old Jerry’s mind a good 
deal. If I am not asking too much would you 
mind telling me what the purport of your 
answer is?” 

Then Gwendoline glad to have a sympathising 
friend, even though so strange a confidant for a 
young girl, told him the history of the morning's 
doings. 

Jack heard it patiently to the end, and then 
springing to his feet threw his hat in the air, 
caught it again, vaulted over the gate, and was 


gone. 
(To be continued.) 








RovcH Woornc,—Sometimes a rough tyran- 
nical wooer will carry the day when more softly- 
spoken lovers have failed. Those who have read 
George Eliot’s “ Felix Holt,” will remember how 
Felix, though himself a rough, unpolished work- 
map, gained the love of a refined and delicately 
reared young lady, not by flattering, or even 
attempting to please and gratify her, but by 
chiding, depreciating, and almost despising her 
because she read Byron, and knew nothing of the 
heavy mental pabulum on which he himself was 
wont to feed, She at first was dreadfully vexed 
and offended ; but by-and-by she came to believe 
that Felix had a grand moral idea, beside which 
her own was frivolous and insignificant ; and 
striving to emulate his exalted motives and views 
of life, she made him her beau ideal, with, of 
course, the usual result. In theory, or in a novel, 
this is no doubt all very fine ; this mode of pro- 
cedure would be in most cases, to say the least, 
decidedly —y and would very probably end 
disastrously, It is always safer to risk a little 
flattery. Neither a very long or very short 
period of courtship is advisable ; it is desirable 
to hit the happy medium. Marrying in haste is 
certainly worse than a too protracted courtship ; 
though the latter has its dangers, too, for some- 
thing may occur at any time to break off the 
affair altogether, and prevent what might have 
been a happy union. It may always be concluded 
there is something wrong if Matilda is obliged to 
say to her Theodore, “Don’t sit so far away 
from me, dear, and turn your back on me 80; 
people will think we're married.” A friend of 
Robert Hall, the famous English preacher, once 
asked him regarding a lady of their acquaintance, 
** Will she make a good wife forme?” “ Well,” 
replied Mr, Hall, “I can hardly say—I never 
lived with her!” Here Mr. Hall touched the 
real test of happiness in married life. It is one 

ing to see ladies on “dress” occasions and 
when every effort is being made to please them $ 
it is quite another thing to see them amid the 





and often conflicting ci 
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FACETIZA, 


Exsre: “ My husband is very hard to please.” 
Louise: “He must have changed considerably 
since he married you.” 

Eruet: “ You say he died of yellow fever?” 
Physician: “Yes ; he had it twice.” Ethel: 
“Ob, how dreadful! Which attack killed 
him ?” 

HanpsomE Younc Boer: ‘* Are you in favour 
of annexation, Miss Capetown?” Miss Cape- 


town: “Oh, this is so sudden! Y-e-s, I am 
yours.” 
Friend “Have you made any more chan 


in your burlesque?” Manager: “Yes. I’ve 
dropped out the rest of the plot to make room 
for another song and dance.” 


“Papa,” said Maudie,” “George says he is 

much worried about his income.” “I 

shouldn’t think he would worry about a little 
thing like that,’ replied the old man. 


Miss Prion (quoting) : ‘Wise men make pro- 
verbs, and fools repeat them.” Miss Smart 
(musingly): “Yes; I wonder what wise man 
made the one you just repeated.” 

His Moruer : ‘‘ You see, your grandpa is very 
sick. Say something to” him” The Son: 
“Grandpa, would you like to have soldiers at 
your funeral ?” 


_ Mance : “Mabel’s box of silk hosiery ar- 
rived from Paris yesterday.” Estelle (cyni- 
cally): “Ah! She'll be seeing mice everywhere 
now for a month, won’t she?” 


Miss PasszzE: “Here is my portrait, just 
arrived from Paris. I sat for it when I was six- 
teen.” Old Critic: “Ah! how divinely those 
old masters did paint !” 

ARDENT Lover: “If you could see my heart, 
Belinda, you would know how fondly——” 
Up-to-Date Girl (producing new camera): “I 
intend to see it, Hiram. Sit still, please.” _ 

Lapy : “Is Mrs. Binks at home?” Servant: 
“No’m. “Can you tell me when she will be at 
home?” ‘As soon as she gets the drawing- 
room dusted, mum; an’ she’s almost finished 
now.” 

Wovutp-8E Farmer: “I am somewhat of a 
connoiseeur in stock, and I want only such as are 
young and in good condition.” Farmer: ‘ Well, 
buy this drove of yearlings.” Would-be Farmer : 
“How old are they ?” 

A wire once kissed her husband, and said she: 
“ My own sweet Will, how dearly I love thee !” 
Who ever knew a lady, good or ill, 

Who did not dearly love her owr sweet will ? 

Ir was still in the honeymoon period, and he 
was sentimentally reviewing the situation, “ I 
would like,” he said, wistfully, ‘to live to a 
green old age.” And she answered, reassur- 
ingly: “Whatever age you live to, darling, it 
will be a green one.” 

TzacuER : ‘‘ Now, Willie, suppose you were to 
hand a playmate your last apple to take a por- 
tion of it, wouldn’t you tell him to take the 
larger piece?” Willie: “No, mum!” “You 
wouldn't ! Why?” “’Cos ’twouldn’t be ne- 


“THis weather is very trying for everybody,” 
said the doctor, “ Yes,” replied Mr. Meeker. 
‘I don’t see how my wife is g to bear up 
under it, When the sun doesn’t shine she gets 
dreadfully depressed, and when it does she says 
it’s fading the carpet.” 

SHowman: “Hi, hi! Walk up and see the 
cherry coloured cat, to be seen alive, alive! 
Twopence is all the charge.” Inside of Show,— 
Voices (angrily): ‘‘ Why, that’s a black cat,” 
Showman: “ Well, ain’t there black cherries, 
This way out, please,” 

A Lawyer, not over handsome, examining a 
young lady witness in court, determined to per- 
plex her, and said: ‘‘ Upon my word, miss, you 
are very pretty.” The young lady promptly re- 

lied ; “I would return the compliment, sir, if 

were not bound to speak the truth.” 


Fatuer: “You should not. be so angry at 
young Verisopht for proposing to you. His love 
is a compliment to your beauty.” Daughter : 
“Yes, but his asking me to be his wife is an 
insult to my intelligence.” 

Emptoyt: “Sir, I would respectfully ask you 
for an increase of ealary; I have got married 
lately.” Manager of Works: “Very sorry, 
Horneyhand, I can be of no assistance to you. 
The company is not responsible for any accidents 
that happen to its employés when off duty.” 

Presser: ‘When my boy came to work for 
you I told him to be economical and save all that 
he could.” Hegser: ‘‘He has followed your 
advice in one particular, at least.” ‘“ Has he?” 
‘© Yes, indeed. I never had an employé that was 
so particular about saving his strength.” 

A wapy of this city, who is far more parti- 
cular about her husband’s appearance than he is, 
was surveying him with evident disapproval. 
“What is the matter?” he inquired. ‘That 
suit of clothes. You've had it only three weeks, 
and it looks as if you had slept init.” ‘I have,” 
he replied, candidly ; “I wore it to church.” 

Mauve: “Isn't that new process of photo- 
graphing through solid substances wonderful ? 
How I do wish I could get a photograph of 
Algy’s brain!” Amy: “Why, do you think 
there is anything serious the matter with his 
brain?” Maude: “No; but I want to besure 
he has one, you know.” 

LaTELY at the Stock Exchange a gentleman 
said to an operator: “ Business is very bad, 
stocks are always falling, and yet you always 
seem to have money. How do you do it?” “It 
is very simple,” answered the operator, “I 
never pay any of my old debts.” ‘‘And the 
new ones?” “T let them grow old.” d 

TracHER: “John, suppose I were to shoot at 
a tree with five birds on it and killed three, how 
many would be left?” Jvuhn: “Three, sir.” 
Teacher: ‘“‘No, two would be left, you igno- 
ramus.” John: “No, there wouldn’t, though. 
The three shot would be left, and the other 
two would be flied away.” 

A COUNTRYMAN walking along the streets found 
his pfogress stopped by a barricade of wood. 
“What's this for ?” said he, to a person in the 
street. ‘Oh, that’s to stop the fever,” said a 
wit. “Ah,” said the countryman, “I’ve often 
heard of the Board of Health, but I never saw 
iv before,” 

Litre Neti: “What church were you mar- 
ried in, grandma?” Grandma: “I was not 
married in achurch, dear.” Little Nell: ‘ Was 
you married at home?” Grandma: “No, dear, 
I was a very naughty girl, and ran away with 
your grandpa.” Little Nell: “ Mercy, me! I'd 
never run away with such a fussy old gentleman 
as grandpa.” 

“THERE is no need of taking space in the 
programme to specify that a long time elapses 
between the first and second acts,’’ observed the 
actor, petulantly. “Don’t you see that in the 
first act the heroine is bareheaded, while in the 
second she wears her hat and gloves?” And the 
playwright, who had until then felicitated him- 
self upon his knowledge of human nature, was 
deeply chagrined. 

He is a young doctor and she a sweet girl 
graduate. Last Thursday evening he said to 
her,—" Do you know, dear, I have a heart affec- 
tion for you?” “ Have you had it lung?” she 
coyly inquired. “Oh, yes, I feel that I will 
liver troubled life without you,” he fervently 
responded, “Then you had better asthma,” she 
softly murmured. Then he hugged her so hard 
that he had to reset her collar bone. 

A GENTLEMAN ina tram car, who was reading 
& newspaper, came upon a funny item, which he 
kindly read to his left hand neighbour, who in- 
stead of being pleased with it, looked bored, 
The gentleman soon after came upon several 
more funny items, which ke read to his neigh- 
bour,, who grew more and more despondent 
under the infliction. At last the gentleman ex- 
claimed : ‘Why, what ails you? You don’t see 
any fun in anything!” ‘‘ No,” said the dismal 
man, with a sad shake of his head—" no; I'ma 





proof-reader on a comic paper !” 


Mr, FLe1szina wanted to leave the city by the 
last train, and, not knowing when it left, sent 
bis servant to see, saying: “John, go down to 
the station and see when the last train goes, and 
hurry back and tell me.” John went off and did 
nob return for more than two hours, when he 
rushed back into the room all out of breath. 
“Where in the world have you been all this 
time ?” demanded the master. ‘ Train just left, 
sir—this very minute,” was John’s broken re- 
ply. 
Two ladies moving in the highest circles dur- 
ing a friendly meeting in the street got to quar- 
relling about their age, and used very stropg 
language towards each other. At last, as if to 
end the dispute, one of them turned away and 
said in a very conciliatory tone of voice: “ Let 
us not quarrel any more. I, at least, have not 
the heart todo it. I never knew who my mother 
was; she deserted me when a baby, and who 
knows but that you may have been the heartless 
parent !” 

A LAWYER defending a young lady charged 
with larcency closed his appeal to the jury 
thus :— Gentlemen, you may hang the ocean 
on a grape vine to dry, lasso an avalanche, pin 
a napkin to the mouth of a volcano, skim the 
clouds from the eky with a teaspoon, paste ‘To 
let’ on the moon and stars, but never for a mo- 
ment delude yourselves with the idea that this 
charming girl is guilty of the charge preferred 
against her.” The jury acquitted her without 
leaving their seats, 

A Firesuire clergyman, wélf known for his 
somewhat eccentric manner, was very much 
annoyed at some of his flock being frequently 
late for church. One day a local dandy walked 
up the aisle somewhat after the time, and made 
a great deal of unnecessary fuss about finding a 
seat. The aggravated parson stopped and gazed 
at the offender, and then astounded the congrega- 
tion by exclaiming: ‘Oh, jeest sit doon, Mr, 
B—— We'll see your new breeks gin the kirk 
comes oot !” 

THE unmusical manager who protested when 
he found a performer in his orchestra holding 
his bow during a rest saying to him, “I don’t 
pay you to rest!” was the same one who, on 
another occasion, was superintending the arrange- 
ment of some performers who were representing 
allegorical characters. “‘ Here in front,” said the 
author of the piece which was to be given, “ we 
will put the nine muses.” “Nine muses!” 
exclaimed the manager, contemptuously. “ Nine 
mouses would look well in that great space, 
wouldn’t they? We will have thirty-six muses.” 

A youna husband, finding that his pretty but 
extravagant wife was considerably exceeding their 
income, brought her home one evening a little 
account-book, neatly bound, and looking very 
attractive. This he presented to her, together 
with a cheque for £10. “Now, my dear,” he 
said, ‘I want you to put down what I give you 
on this side, and on the other write down how it 
goes, and in a fortnight I will give you another 
supply.” A couple of weeks later he asked for 
the book. “Oh, I have kept the account all 
right,” said his wife, producing the little leather 
volume, ‘See, here it is.’ And on one page 
was inscribed: ‘ Received from Algy, £10,” and 
on the one opposite the comprehensive little 
eummary : “ Spent it all!” 

Patient Man: “Suppose a woman makes it 
so hot for her husband that he can’t live with 
her, and he leaves her, what can she do?” 
Lawyer : “ Sue him for support.” Patient Man : 
“Suppose she has run him so heavily into debt. 
that he can’t support her, because his creditors 
grab every dollar as quick as he gets it, besides 
ruining his business with their suits?” Law- 
yer: “If for any reason whatever he fail to 
pay her the amount ordered he will be sent to 
jail for contempt of court.” Patient Man : 
‘* Suppose she drives him out of the house with 
a flat iron, and he’s afraid to go back?” 
Lawyer: ‘‘She can arrest him for desertion.” 
Patient Man: “Well, I don’t see anything for 
me to do but go hang myself.” Lawyer: ‘‘It’s 
against the law to commit, suicide, and if you 
get caught attempting it you'll be fined and 





imprisoned. Ten dollars, please, Good-day ” 
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Wee fuing becca your father bad fo 
bie house, and be did a0 Lecavee I had asked him 
for gour hand.” 

Gerendoalix a ell She hed } » traloed 
to lmpile!t + to her tatber, and rhe spoke 
with a tr ' noe, 

Pat ve lik you 40 |; was s'weve askiog 
you t ! hotre 

" Yee, liked me as an acquaintance—-arn bumble 
tea but o itor for his daughter 

‘OL, he did not mean it : he was vexed, eur 


prised, perhaps, at your request, My mother 
wil! put it right, lam sure.” 

Uwendoline, darling, ii was sot myself that 
he objected to—It was my birth. He said that 
our marriage would be a méssalliance” 

"Your birth, Roger ?"’ she said, “ Why, are 
you not e gentleman /” 

“Yes, and of a family as good or better than 
your own.” 

But did you not tel! him so!” 

‘Yes, but he refused to believe me; he asked 
for proofs.” 

" Aud what proofs had you ?” 

“My word,” said Roger, proudly. “A man 
does not carry au attested pedigree in his 
pocket.” 

“ Aad he dishelieved you?” 

“ Yes, he doubted my word, and he is the first 
man who ever has,” 

He forgot the false position he was in, Sir 
Roger Vaue’s word might be beyond doubt, but 
he was acting the part of a nameless adventurer. 

They were ecated on the grasa side by side. 
Any other man would perhaps have been satis- 
‘fied with Gwendoline’s simple confezsion of her 
love. But Roger required a further teat. 

“ Gwendoline,” be sald, earnestly, “have you 
thought what all this means! You love me, and 
T you, but your father forbids our marriage ; nay, 
even if he knew we were here he would, weli”— 
with a bitter laugh—“commit me as a vagrant. 
Nay, darling, do not cry”--for Gwendoline’s 
dears were begiuning to flow—“ or you will make 
me wish that I had carried my seoret to India 
with me again, as I intended to do til! I met you 
just now.” 

“Tf you had,” said Gwendoline, “you would 
have broken my heart. I could bear to be parted 
knowing how you loved me, not scorned.” 

* But even now,” said Sir Roger, how are we 
better off Wecannot marry. Your father will 
never consent,” 

“ We can wait,” said Gwendoline, 

“Wait!” cried the other. “ Yes, wait till I 
am a colonel or your father died; and even then 
hie pride would never yield.” 

‘* T never thought of that,” she sald. 

Theo Sir Roger resolved to play his great card 
to lose or win. 

“Gwendoline,” said he, “there is an alterna- 
tive,a hard one [ grant, but still possible. Can 
you bear to give up your home, your family, 
your friends to marry me, to follow me abroad ? 
Can you bear to come to India to live the life of 
ascidier’s wife, to be separated often from your 
husband or your children, to suffer the hardships 
of the climate, to be ordered hither and thither 
throughout the length and breadth of the Pro- 
vinees at the caprice of your superiors j—for, my 
darling, a soldier’s wife has no lot apart from her 
husband, This and ten times more than this will 
be your fate if you marry me without your 
father’s coneent,’ 

fe paused, almost surprised himeelf at the 
hard picture which he had drawn, harder even 
than the reality. 

“Thea, again,” he eaid, ‘ you have been reared 
in luxury. How could you face the hardships of 
a poor man’s wife's life? No,’ as she was about 
to speak—‘‘ pause an instant before you decide 
for ever.” 

But Gwendoline without hesitation placed her 
hand in his, aud said, looking at him with fear- 
lese blue eyes,— 

**T can face all with you,” 7 

Sir Roger sprang to his feet, and paced the 
turf with too great agitation to speak. Then as 
she, too, rose he clasped her in his arms, 

“My darling,” he cried, “you shall never 
repent your choice.’ 


| never had, and although she was pretty certain 


Very ‘epor wae the half-hour the two spent 

gether talaiog over (heir oa for the future, 
settling what they would do and where they 
would go Roger wae hall vempted to undeveive 
his lows, but he could oot bear to do ao yet. He 
wee too happy io the thought thet she had 
chown bim for bis own sake, too glad to hope 
that in this cew and pure love the heted bug- 
bear of bis former engsgement would sak for 
ever 

They ecarcely knew how jong they talked as 
they walked through the tld, but as they 
reached the outskirts of the village the sun was 
fast sinking in the west, Then, as they paused 
to say good bye, Gwendoline exclaimed, — 

“Oh, Roger, in all our happiness we never 
thought tha: we are not married yet.” 

“No,” he said with a lavgh, “and just at 
preseut we hardly know how to get married, do 
we ” 

*' What shall we do?” she asked. 

“Dot Why run away in the orthodox 
style.” 

"Don't joke, dear,” she answered, “about so 
serious a subject.” . 

‘No joking ab all. You have promised to 
be may wife. It reste with me to find the means 
to make you so. Now listen, your father hae 
forbidden me the house, and has asked me to 
leave the place. To stay here will be only to 
encourage him io needless annoyance to you. 
You must pretend that you have forgotten all 
about me. Meanwhile I will make my plans 
for carrying you off.” 

‘' Bat, Roger, I don’t like running away.” 

“If you are going to be my wife, darling, 
you rush promise to love, honour and obey me, 
Won't you begin now ?” 

Gwendoline laughed ; then her pretty face 
clouded aa she said,— 

* But shall [ hear from you ?” 

“'] will find a means,” he said, 

Aud with a long embrace the two parted, 


CHAPTER V. 


Misrortunes they eay never come singly. 
On the very day on which Sir Roger got his 
congé from the Squire the red house in the 
village was occupied by the new tenants, who 
were no other than Colonel Hunter and his 
daughter. Mabel did not have to undergo the 
punishment which her father had promised her, 
for within a month of her marriage cholera 
appeared in the station, and her husband was 
one of the first victims. 
Shortly afterwards Colonel Hunter took his 
pension, and they had returned to England to- 
gether for good. 
The Colonel had, after inquiry, fixed upon 
the house at Hasherton, and even while Roger 
was pleading his own cause with the Squire 
oe and her father had arrived at their new 
ome, 
As luck would have it, in the course of the 
afterncon Mrs. Poyntz went out for a stroll 
round the garden, from whence she could get 
a good view of the fields leading to the Hall, 
and above all of the lane down which the 
lovers, almost at the same time, came wander- 
Ing arm-in-arm.. At first she thought nothing 
of it, but suddenly she recognised Sir Roger. 
Although she did not really care for him and 


that he would never forgive her, yet she could 
not repress a pang of regret or jealousy at seeing 
him with another woman, whom, from his manner 
she could not doubt he loved. 

Sir Roger vanished after his loving embrace, 
never suspecting that he had been seen, but 
Mabei did not forget the circumstance, 

She found he had been living under a false 
name, and also that he was gone without being 
the acknowledged lover of Gwendoline Pens- 
hurst (it did not take her long to discover who 
she was), and she determined to make the best, 
or rather the worst, use of her knowledge. 





Even his doubta were satiafied ab last. ‘ 
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HER FAIRY GUDMOTHER 
--0t- 


‘To my Grandeunt Hallifag's |” «ait 
Lissic, bursting Into teara = ‘Up the Lab 
_— whore the grag grows in the midd'r of 
the cond, and thore lan't ee an 
you count the hay-carte aud the coach fp ‘hy 
summer!" 


“Horrible !" aid Miss Brown, the com. 


alon, 
ar I'd as soon be buried alive!” sobbed Linsie, 

“T never heard anything so cruel ia all my 
life!” eaid Susan, the maid-of-ali-work. 

“Do hold your Suran, and get abou 
your work |” said sharply. “ Who asked 
you to laterfere? Mamma will be very angry 
when she comes in and finds the drawing-room ix 
not done up.” 

And Susan siuok away rather discomfited, 
while Miss Brown remained to console 
pretty Lissie Lawson as che helped to pack 
the boxes which were to be sent to Aunt Halli 


4 

Thad I’m not even to be allowed to bid him 
good-bye |” wailed the forlorn young damsel, 

"Oh, I don’) see how mamma can be so hard. 

hearted |” 

“Is he v handsome?” said Miss Brown, 
whose life not kuown many love affairs, 

“Exactly like a Troubadour!” said Liesie, 
enthusiastically. 

‘Dear, dear!” said Miss Brown, with a vague 
idea of black velvet, a guitar, and white-satia 
sleeve linings, 

“Wich melancholly eyes, and a moustache as 
black as ink,” said_Lissie. “Ob, don’t put my 
collars in the same tray with the French-heeled 
boots, please 1” 

“And what is his business?” said Miss 
Brown, 

He ia here on a private embassy from the 
Russian Government,” said Lissie, proudly. 
“But that’s just what mamma won’t believe, 
He says he cannot divulge his identity without 
betraying his trust ; as soon as his mission is over 
he says he will produce the most satisfactory 
explanations ; but mamma actually believes him 
to be an impostor.” 

“Qh, dear!” said Miss Brown, 

“You ses, momma isn’t a physiognomist,” 
said Lissie, “or she would read truth 
plainly inscribed upon his noble brow. The 
checked summer-silks next, Miss Brown, 
though I don’t know what use checked-summer 
ailks will be to me at Grand-aunt Halliday’s.” 

"But you can write to him every day, dear,” 
soothed Miss Brown, 

“They will intercept the letter,” sighed 


Lissie. 

“Never mind,” said Miss Brown, folding 
up kn Indian foulard polonaise, “ the torch of 
love will burn all the brighter for a few brief 
obscurations.” 

* What a dear, comforting creature you are!” 
aaid Lissie, stooping to kiss Mies Brown’s knobby 
forehead. 

“T too, have passed through the fiery ordeal,” 
sighed Miss Brown, returning the caress, 
as she packed a co) bottle and a travelling 
inkstand into the muffling folds of o red Shet- 
land shawl. 

So Lissie Lawson was sent to Grand-aunt 
Halliday’s at the foot of Buttermere, to get out 
of the way of Mr. Algernon De Courcy. 

She was a little disappointed that the snug 
cottage was nob more dungeon-like, and that the 
solitary mountain-path turned out to be a well- 
travelled turnpike. 

She had made up her mind to thorough 
martyrdom ; and Mrs. Halliday, instead of being 
a hook-nosed old crone, with a gold-headed cane 
and a temper, was acheerful old lady, whose 
cheeks were tinted with fresh bl like 
a winter-apple, and who wore a black dress 
with lace ruffles. 

The drawing-room floor was covered with a red 
Turkey carpet ; there was a cabinet of old china 
in the corner; a little maid in a white cap 








(Continued on page 163.) 





waited at the table ; and Grand-aunt. Halliday’s 
jewel-case was a marvel to behold. © ‘ 
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»ment,” abe gently, “1 ough 
rpe for she soound me of-oh! @ 
Perr “algae le eo hurailiathog, Mr, Anetru- 
ther—ot Birding with , of wooing your 

adections frow your wife, 


He wrose at oace, choking balk tie buruing ty 
— i 


Hignation that arose to bis lips, and 

vickiy once ov twhee up avd down the room 
then aused abru beeldo her cough, 

“ook here, Eva,” be exclaimed, speaking his 


words almows savegely, “for both our sakes this | 
pus be prevented. Forgive me ff I hurt you, | 


a ar - = 


‘1 om ol | 1 hall be better tm «| 


ot to | GWENDOLINE'S MISTAKE 


=—®i-- 
(Continmed from page 152.) 

So when Mre. | enshurst called, she took af 
vantage of ber father's ha an atteck of fever 
to return the call t sod, by pretendlog 
she was vvcertain of the road, induced the So utre 
to @soort her on her return journey, 

By lutroducing the subject of Captain Lave 
she soon fowud that the Squire was iguorent of 


but of course this story connected with you Roger's reai same, and almost as easily discovered 


mother would injure you ¢erribly, coming as ft 
would together with this infamously unfounded 
ecandal, But we can’t leave that innocent man 
to suffer when a word from us might save him 
a life of misery, Can we stand by and see him 
married to a gz with as little honour as that, 
when we know that it has been accomplished by 
treahery and fraud, yet lift mo hand to save 
him 1” 

“What is it you meant’’ she gasped, “ How 
can it be accomplished ¢” 

“There is one way that it can be done—but 
one that Ieee, It would be a terrible sacrifice 
for you, and yet it would eave oo all future 
time, I know you love Perey ton, Eva, but 
you say you can never be his wife,”’ 

“T never can !” 

“Then marry Jack, dear, That would save 
Percy and prevent the outrage she contemplates, 
I know you do not love him ; but he is so good, 
30 noble, that he would demand nothing of you 
which you did not yield by right of your affection 
alone, You would be above the reach of scandal. 
You would be an honoured, worshipped wife, I 
don’t want to urge you, Eva, [ dent 
want to attempt to blind you to any of ths 
dark parts of this union. Jack is a hopeless 
cripple. The doctors assure me that no ekill, 
however great, can cure him, He never can be 
anything more than he is this mosaent, But he 
loves you. His nature is the most beautiful one 
Ihave ever known, It isa small thing, I know, 
to offer to a young girl in exchange for her 
perfect self, but there are some circumstances to 
urge {t neverthelese. I don’t want to plead, Eva, 
and yet IT want you to understand. If Jack 
should come to you, dear, and ask you to be his 
wife ; if he told you that you could bring the. 
brightness of an eternal sunlight into his 
chadowed life, what would your answer be!” 

He was standing over her and looking down 
upon her. Her face bad fallen upon the pillow, 
which was not more white, Her blue eyes burned 
black as night, 

He was striving to be calm, but his breathing 
was thick and , and she seemed to under- 
— the repression he was putting upon him- 
Be 


Then her answer came slowly, painfully, 
faintly,— 

“T would answer—yes ! ” 

The last word was long delayed, but {t came at 
last, and Ralph Anstruther knelt beside the 
couch and took her tenderly in his arms, 
His lips touched hers. 

“My sweep daughter!" he murmured, 


gently, 
(To de continued.) 








Coron fibre, when magnified about 150 diame- 
tera, hag the appearance of a band of ribbon 
twisted in a It is thicker at the edges 
than In the middle, and has irregular surface 
markings, In some cotton the spiral character- 
istics are much more apparent than in others. In 
the better qualities of Sea Island cotton a trans- 
verse section shows @ central cavity ruoni 
ed with the fibre. The breadth o: 
cotton fibre is less than that of wool, It is a 


curious facb that cotton, wool and eilk present |- 


characterletics in common, being ribbon-shaped 
sud spiral, The wonders of the microscope are 
many, and familiarity with this instructive inatru- 
ment furnishes an endlees source of knowledge 


that he disliked the so-culled Captain Lane, 

Taking the chance thus offered, she at once 
acknowledged that she had met him, and hinted 
thao she knew something about him which she 
did not care to reveal, 

The fact was that she did pot think Sir Roger's 
travelling about under an sesumed came « very 
honourabie act, especially when coupled with his 
conduct to Gwendolixe, 

Little suspectiug that ehe herself was the 
cause of his doing so, she allowed herself to be 
nae by the double motive of stopping his for 
mally engaging himself, and of paying him out 
for his duplicity, 

Of couree, by giving the Squire a hint that al 
waa not quite right with the mysterious Captain 
Lane she doubly confirmed the old gentleman in 
the view he bad taken, 

Thus, within a oe of Sir Roger's asking 
for Gwendoline, the Squire, as he imagined, found 
out that he was a rogue, and his intercourse 
with the fascinating widow, only tended by sly 
hints and innuendoes on Mabel’s part to confirm 
this view. 

Indeed, there is no saying how far things 
might have gone had not the doctcr ordered 
Colonel Hunter abroad as the only way of getting 
rid of the fever. 

So a month passed, a very weary one for ab 
least two people, if not for a third, for Jack 
Brameton was beginning to wish himself back 
in india or somewhere out of the way of his love- 
sick friend, 

* Well, Roger,” he said, one morning as they 
were seated ab breakfast in London, “ here’sa 
move at last. I did not tell you before, because 
I was afraid of failing and adding to your mis- 
fortunes.” 

“ What now?” asked Sir Roger, “If I don’t 
succeed in getting some news from Hasherton 
soon I shall go down there myself.” 

* And get caught by papa, perhaps run in as a 
vagrant, and generally make a fool of yourself.” 

" Well, Jack, you might sympathise with one 
@ little.” 

“Sympathise, my dear fellow! £ am posi- 
tively running over with sympathy, and this 
letter is a of it.” 

“ What have you got there }”’ asked the other. 

“Why, simply a letter, a very warm letter of 
introduction to old Penshurst’ from his wife’s 
cousin, Mra, Vernon, You know Hugh Vernon, 
don’t yout Well, he’s a great chum of mine, 
and I happened to find out that he was a rela- 
tion of theirs, and by telling him that I was 
going down there fishing I got this introduction 
to the Hall.” 

‘* My dear Jack, you are a good fellow,” cried 
his friend. “If you like you can be intimate 
there in a week at least, and then ——~” 

“And then I'll have to do go-between, eh? 
Listen to all Miss Gwendoliue’s doubts and fears, 
and all your eager craving for news of what 
she had for dinuer last night!” laughed his 


friend. 
"No, old fellow, I shall only want you to 
pass letters backwards and forwards between 


“Tn fact, do general postman. Well, I’m all 
game,” said Jack, 

The month at the Hall bad been far from 

leasant for the unfortunate ladies. The Squire 
bad told no one of hie interview with Roger, not 
even hia wife, and Gwendoline naturally kept 
her own counsel, 

Her father at firat seemed to euspect her of 
knowing more than she cared to tell of the 





and entertainment, 


mysterious business which had spirited away 


~ SS 
“thet ohurt ton i” en ’ 
| bbe ec nptel ae were bull and 
| hile leleure to hinting the bi eieehiiiey of 
aaie aot we st ” nee 2 
, "ener al be! moes « bh v ' . 
| whieh gre ly ow sed jielia ‘ her fright 
her oister 
| Nor di be ow p there, for he Introduced « 
| sorte of heavy-headed young lao ‘towners fr 
| the neighbourhood, who, at a ule ore ave 
tnore uncomfortable thersselves ‘han (hey con 
| the two young ledies 
| Such was the state of things Hal) 
when one morning Mre Pepshurs’ on opening 
| her letters, wave a little ory of pleseure aod 
said, — 
“Listen, Jobr, here is nows My coualy 
Margaret Vornon writes to me that a Captain 
Bramaton ts coming here, Sue says that he fe 


most charming young man, a cousin of Lor 
Dandridge’s, aud a great friend of Hugi’s.’ 

“ How nice,” said Mra, Hastie. “The piace 
has been ao very dull since Captain Lane went 
away. 

The Squire had swallowed a crumb the wrong 
way, and coughed very violently !n consequence, 
while Gwendoline tried with indifferent success 
to look unconcerned, 

* Margaret eays that she has given him a letter 
of introduction to us, and that she hopes we will 
show him any attention that we cau.” 

“ Certainly, ny dear, certainly,” ssid her hus- 
bard, inwardly coneigning al! bachelor captains 
to the uttermost parte, 

True, they knew something about this last 
one, but be was sure to run after the girls like 
the other. 

To cut a long story short, Jack arrived, and 
took up his quarters at the little inn, nobody 
having seen him on the occasion of his former 
visit except Mrs. Prince ; and as she never went 
out of the post-office he bad only, if he wished to 
avoid being recognised, to send for his stamps 
instead of buying them in person. 

However, after three days, when he went to 
present his letter of introduction, he was preased 
by the Squire to take up his quarters at the Hall, 
and decided to do so. 

He found {t very bard to get an interview with 
Gwendoline alone, but at last he succeeded 
one morning, when the Squire had gone to a 
meeting of justices, in finding her alone in the 
garden, 

“ A lovely morning, Mise Penshurst!” he said, 
“Do you mind my smoking ¢” 

“Nob at all,” she answered, for Roger smoked 
incessantly, and was not he all that was perfec? 
“TI rather like it,” 

“ T’ve got a commission to execute for a friend 
of mine,” he continued, deeming it best to come 
to the point direct. “I promised to give you 
this,” and he handed\Roger's letter to her. 

Gwendclive blushed as goon as she recognised 
her lover's handwriting, and with difficulty 
managed to say,— 

* Do you know Captain Lane, then ?” 

“Tutimately. He belongs to my regiment. 

* And you like him?” 

“Tf I did not I should rot be here,” replied 
Jack, “ Now, Miss Penshurst, please under- 
stand that I know everything, down to the 
quarrel between your father and Roger. I shall 
be happy at any other time to talk to you about 
him, bub at present I want an auswer to that 
letter.” 

* You shall have it at once.” 

"Very good,” aud making some excuse he 
strolled away. 

Gwendoline read through the letter egxin and 

Bin, : 

The greater part of ih was devoted to the 
usual endearments which pass between ier 4 
people in love, but there was one part whic 
was of more importance, viz, a proposal to 
elope. 

Dearly as she loved him the poor girl could 
hardly make up her mind to euch a course. ‘Ic 
give up the house if which she hsd been bora 
and lived all her life, to become an out-cast froma 
her family, above all, to disobey her father, who, 
after all, was a kind parent to his children, seemed 





terrible, 
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Roger’s account of himself was nob very re- 
arsuring, and she knew so little of him, 

She could not deciie what answer to give, ahd 
was still hesitating, when she beard her father 
calling to her to ome into hie study. 

She crusbed the letter into its envelope and 
placing it into the bosom of her dress returned to 
the house. 

On reaching her father’s study she found 
him standing by the window looking thought- 
fully into the garden. On ‘hearing her enter 
he turned round, and with an uneasy emile on 
his face, said in a voice rather lacking in con- 
fidence, — 

‘Gwendoline, my dear, I have called you in be- 
cause I wich to have a serious conversation with 
you about your future, You know Sydney 
Smythies }”’ 

Gwendoline did know him. He was the 
nastiest of the young men whose visits her father 
had been encouraging during the last two 
months, 

‘* Yea,” she answered in a low voice. 

“ He has made me an offer to-day of which any 
girl in your position might well be proud. He 
has aeked me for your hand.” 

“He wants to marry me!” stammered Gwen- 
doline, 

“ Yea,” said her father, affecting not to notice 
her confusion, “ and it is a splendid thing for you, 
One of the oldest families in the county and a fine 
estate. Upon my word,” he continued, waxing 
enthusiastic, I don’ tknowa young man I would 
rather have for a son-in-law.’ 

"Tent Mr. Smy thies a little — 

Good gracious, you don’t} mean to say that 
you are nos pleased, Gwendoline} Why [ am 
eure he paid you enough attention when he was 
here, and he ia a most gentlemanly young fellow 
—a suitable husband for you.’ 

Gwendoline thought of the elegant Syduey’s 
many feeble attempts at gallantry, and in spite 
of her great distress, could not restrain a smile. 
Her fauher took this as a sign that she was giving 
way ; and overjoyed to find her so accommodating 
to his wishes when he most expected resistance 
—for he had not forgotten a certain Captain 
Lane—-said cheerily, 

"Well, then, it is all right, Gwendoline? The 
fact ia, L did not tell you, but I brought him back 
with me. He is inthe next room, and I will send 
him here at once,” and before Gwendoline could 
utter a word he had left the room, and a minute 
or two later Mr, Sydney Smythies took his 
place, 

The truth was that this was 9 needy young 
gentleman of good family but extravagant 
habits, who having run through one fortune was 
anxious to repair his bad luck, as he called it, by 
a rood mart lage, 

By dint of hints the Squire had so worked 
upon his young friend that the latter finding, as 
he expressed it, “ae pretty girl with lotsa of money 
thrown st his head,” had screwed up his courage, 
and asked the Squire "3s consent to his payivg his 
addresses to Gwendoline. 


willing to take Gwendoline off his hands at the 
shortest possible notice, had readily agreed to 
his proposal, and hence his arrival at this 
juncture. 

The eager lover was a psle-faced, hoavy-looking 
youth of about five-and-twenty, with a narrow 
forehead covered with curls of course, dull brown 
hair, 8 hooked uese and thin lips, He made his 
entry awkwardly enough, 

“Good morning, Miss Penshurst,” he said, 
witha biush. 

‘ Good mor niog,” answered Gwendoline, trying 
to compose herself. 

“ T have just been talking to your father about 
you,” he said, trying to throw a little passion 
into his voice, and failing dismally, “aud now I 
am going to——” 

“Stop!” eried Gwendoline, so firmly that he 
did pause half way through his lame proposal. 
“Let us have no misunderstanding. I cannot 
say what my father hes told you, but if he has 
led you to expect that I am of one mind with 
him [ am afraid he is wrong He left me 
before I had time to explain tv him what I 
meant,” 


"Ob, but, hang it, you know,” stammered the 
crestfallen lover, “ he said that you were———” 

“ Going to refuse to discuss the question, once 
for all, with you, Mr. Smythies.” 

“But you might give me a chance, Miss 
Gwendoline!” he said. “J am sure I would 
tr SE 

“ Never mind what you would try. I can only 
repeat, a8 you cannot or will not understand me, 
‘that under no circumstances can I ever like you, 
and your refusing to go away now only increases 
my dislike, 

“But,” he said, endeavouring to detain her, 
“ give me a chance.” 

“Never!” shecried, “If I were a man, or if 
I had a brother here you would nod dare to treat 
me so,” and with flaming cheeks she left the 


room. 

“ What alittle fury,” said Mr, Sydney Sraythies 
to himself. “By Jove, I am well out of that, 
after all.” 

Meanwhile Gwendoline ran back to her room 
and scribbled a few hasty lines. She had hardly 
time to reach the garden before Jack Bramston 
strolled up again. He seated himself beside her 
on the grass, and said,— 

“Have you found time to answer Roger’s 
letter ?” 

“ Yes,” abe said, with a blush, and she gave it 
to hima. 

Thanke,” said he, as he coolly pocketed it. 
“Tt will relieve poor old Jerry’s mind a good 
deal, If 1 am not asking too much would you 
mind telling me what the purport of your 
answer is?” 

Then Gwendoline glad to have a sympathising 
friend, even though so strange a confidant for a 
anf girl, told him the hietory of the morning's 


Jack heard it patiently io the end, and then 
springing to his feet threw his hat ‘in the air, 
caught it again, vaulted over the gate, and was 


gone, 
(Zo be continued.) 








Roven Woorc,—Sometimes a rougb tyran- 
nical wooer will carry the day when more softly- 
spoken lovers have failed. Those who have read 
George Eliot’s “ Felix Holt,” will remember how 
F elix, though bimeelf a rough, unpolished work- 
man, gained the love of a refined and delicately 
reared young lady, now by flattering, or even 
attempting to please and tify her, but by 
chiding, depreciating, and divas it despising her 
because she read Byron, and knew nothing of the 
heavy mental pabulum en which he himself was 
wout to feed. She at first was dreadfully vexed 
and offended ; but by-and-by she came to believe 
that Felix had a grand moral idea, beside which 
her own was frivolous and insignificant ; and 
striving to emulate his exalted motives and views 
of life, she made him her beau ideal, with, of 
course, the usual result, Jn theory, or in a novel, 


| this is no doubt all very five ; thie mode of pro- 
Squire Penshurst, delighted to find any one | 


cedure would be in most cases, to say the least, 
decidedly risky, and would very probably end 
disastrously, It is always safer to risk a little 
flattery. Neither a very long or very short 
period of courtship is advisable ; it is desirable 
to hit the happy medium. Marrying in haste is 
certainly worse than a too protracted courtship ; 
though the latter has its dangers, too, for some- 
thing may occur at any time to break off the 
affair altogether, and prevent what might have 
been a happy union. It may always be concluded 
thers is something wrong if Matilda is obliged to 
say to her Theodore, “ Don’t sit so far away 
from me, dear, and turn your back on me so; 
people will think we're married.” A friend of 
Robert Hall, the famoue Hnglish preacher, once 
asked him regarding & lady of their acquaintance, 
‘* Will she make a good wife for me?” “ Well,” 
replied Mr. Hall, “I can hardly say—I never 
lived with her!” Here Mr. Hal) touched the 
real teat of happiness in married life, Ib is one 
thing to see ladies on “drees” occasions and 
when every eflort is being made to please them ; 
it is quite another thing to see them amid the 
varied and often conflicting circumstances of 





household life, * 
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» FACETIA, 


Evare: “ My husband is very hard to please,” 
Louise: “He must bave changed considerably 
since he married you.” ; 

Eruen: “ You say he died of yellow fever }” 
Physician: “Yes; he had it twice.” Ethel: 
“Ob, bow dreadful! Which attack killed 
him *” : 

Hanpsome Youne Borr: “* Are you in favour 
of annexation, Mise Capetown!” Misa Cupe- 
town: “Oh, this is so sudden! Y-e-s, I am 
yours.” 

Fuexsp “Have you made any more changes 
in your burlesque?” M : “Yes. I’ve 
dropped out the rest of the plot to make room 
for another song and dance.” 

“Papa,” said Maudie,” “George says he is 
very much worried about his income,” “I 
shouldn't think he would worry about a little 
thing like that,” replied the old man, 


Miss Prion (quoting) ; '' Wise men make pro- 
verbs, and fools repeat them.” Mise Smart 
(musingly): “Yes; I wonder whst wise man 
made the one you just repeated,” 

His Moraen: ‘* You see, your grandpa fe very 
sick, Say something to him.” The Son: 
“Grandpa, would you like to have soldiers at 
your funeral }’” 


Moancg: “Mabel’s box of silk hosiery ar- 
rived from Paris yesterday.” LEatelle (cyni- 
cally): “Ah! She'll be seeing mice everywhere 
now for a month, won't she ?” 


Miss Passer: “Here is my portrait, just 
arrived from Paris, J sat for it when I was six- 
teen,” Old Critic: “Ah! how divinely those 
old masters did paint |” 


Arpent Lover: “If you could see wy heart, 
Belinda, you would know how fondly-——” 
Up-to-Date Girl (producing new camera): “I 
intend to see it, Hiram. ‘Sit still, please.” 

Lapy: “Is Mrs. Binks ab home?” Servant: 
“No'm. “Can you tell me when she will be at 
home?” ‘As soon as she gete the drawing- 
room dusted, mum; an’ she’s almost finished 
now. 

Wourp 8s Farmer: “I am somewhat of a 
conneisseur in stock, and [ want only such as are 
young and in good condition,” Farmer: “ Well, 
buy this drove of yearlings.” Would-be Farmer : 
“How old are they ?” 

A \IivE once kissed her husband, and said she: 
“My own sweet Will, how dearly I love thee !” 
Who ever knew a lady, good or il), 

Who did not dearly love her own eweet will ? 

It was still in the honeymoon period, and he 
was eentimentally reviewing the situation. “I 
would like,” he said, wistfully, “to live to a 
green old age.” And she snewered, reassur- 
ingly: ‘Whatever age you live to, darling, ib 
will be a green one,” 

Tzscugr: “ Now, Willie, suppose you were to 
hand @ playmate your last apple to take a por- 
tion of it, wouldn’t you tell him to take the 
larger piece?” Willie; “No, mum!” “You 
wouldn't! Why?” “’Cos ’twouldn’t be ne- 
c esary.” 

Tus weather is very trying for everybody,” 
faid the doctor, * You,” replied Mr. Mecker 

{ don’t see how my wife is going to bear up 
onder it, When the sun doesn’t shine she gets 
Creadfuily depressed, and when it does she says 
ita fading the carpet.” 

Showman: “Hi, bi} Walk up and see the 
erry coloured cat, to be seen alive, alive! 
I'wopence is all the charge.” Inside of Show.— 
Voices (angrily): “ Why, that’s a black cat,” 
Siowman: “Well, ain’t there black cherries, 
This way out, please,” 

A Lawyrr, not over handsome, examining a 
young lady witness ia court, determined to per- 
Picx her, and said: ‘* Upon my word, miss, you 
are very pretty,” The young lady promptly re- 
~~ : “T would return the compliment, sir, if 

were not bound te speak the truth,” 


Farner: “You should not be so angry ab 
poung Verisopht for proposing to you. His love 

a compliment to your beauty.” Daughter : 
“Yes, but his acking me to be his wife is an 
insult to my intelligence.” 

Emrtoryé : “ Sir, I would respectfully ask you 
for an increase of walary ; 1 have got married 
lately.” Manager of Works: “Very sorry, 
Horneyhand, I can be of no arsietance to you. 
The company is not responsible for any accidents 
that happen to ite employés when off duty.” 

Presser : “When my boy came to work for 
ou I told him to be base A and save all that 
e could.” Hegser: “He has followed your 
advice in one particular, at least.” ‘“ Has le?” 
‘* Yes, indeed. I never bad an employé that was 
so particular about saving his strength.” 

A Lapy of this city, who is far more parti- 
cular about her husband’s appearance than he is, 
was surveying him with evident disapproval. 
“ What is the matter?” he inquired, “That 
suit of clothes, You've had it only three weeks, 
and it looks as if you had slept init.” ‘I have,” 
he replied, candidly; “I wore it to church.” 

Mavpe: “Isn't that new process of photo- 
graphing through solid substances wonderful ? 

ow I do wish I could get a photograph of 
Algy’s brain!” Amy: “Why, do you think 
there is anything serious the matter with his 
brain?” Maude: ‘No; but I want to besure 
he has one, you know.” 

Latecy at the Stock Exchange a gentlemsn 
said to an operator: “ Business is very bad, 
stocks are always falling, aud yeb you always 
seem to have money, How do you doit!” “It 
is very simple,” answered the operator, “I 
never pay any of my old debts.” ‘‘And the 
new ones!” “T let them grow old.” 

Tzacuen: “ John, suppose I were to shoot ab 
a tree with five birde on it and killed three, how 
many would be left?” Juho: “Three, sir.” 
Teacher: “No, two would be left, you igno- 
ramus.” John: “No, there wouldn’t, though. 
The three shot would be ieft, and the other 
two would be flied away.” 

A COUNTRYMAN walking along the streets found 
his progress stopped by a barricade of wood. 
“What's this for?” said he, to a person in the 
| street. “Ob, that’s to stop the fever,” said a 

wit. “ Ah,” said the countryman, ‘I’ve often 
-weard of the Board of Health, but I never saw 
| it before,” 

Littie Next: “What church were you mar- 
ried in, grandma?” Grandma: “I was not 
married in a church, dear.” Little Nell: “ Was 
you married at home!” Grandma: “No, dear, 
I was a very naughty girl, and ran away with 
your grandpa.” Little Nell: “Mercy, me! I'd 
never run away with such a fussy old geatleman 
as grandpa.” 

“THERE ig no need of taking space in the 
programme to specify that a long time elapsee 
between the first and second actr,’’ observed the 
actor, petulantly. “Don’t you see that in the 
first act the heroine is bareheaded, while in the 
second she wears her hat and gloves?” And the 
playwright, who had until then felicitated him- 
self upon his knowledge of human nature, was 
deeply chagrined, 

He is a youvg-doctor and she a sweet girl 
graduate. Last Thursday evening he said to 
her,—‘' Do you know, dear, I have a heart affeo- 
tion for yeu?” “ Have you bad it lung?” ehe 
coyly inquired. “Oh, yes, I feel that I will 
liver troubled life without you,” he fervently 
responded, ‘ Then you had better asthma,” she 
softly murmured. Then he hugged her so hard 
that he had to reset her collar bone, 

A GENTLEMAN ina tram car, who was reading 
& newspaper, came upon a funny item, which he 
kindly read to his left hand neighbour, who in- 
stead of being pleased with it, looked bored. 
The gentleman soon after came upon several 
more funny items, which he read to his neigh- 
bour, who grew more and more despondent 
under the infliction, At last the gentleman ex- 
claimed : ‘Why, what ails you? You don’t see 
any fun in anything!” “No,” said the dismai 








j proof-reader on a comic paper !” 





man, with a sad shake of his head—~" no; [ma 


Mr. Freiszina wanted to leave the city by the 
Iagt train, and, not knowing when it left, sent 
his servant to eee, saying: “John, go down to 
the station and see when the last train goes, and 
hurry back and tell me.” John went off and did 
not return for more than two houre, when he 
rushed back into the room all out of breath, 
“Where in the world have you been all this 
time ?” demanded the master. ‘ Train just left, 
sir—this very minute,” was John’s broken re- 
ply. ; 
Two ladies moving In the highest circles dur- 
ing a friendly meeting in the street got to quar- 
relling about their age, and used very strong 
language towards cach other, At last, as if to 
end the dispute, one of them turned away and 
said in a very conciliatory tone of voice: “ Let 
us not quarrel any more. J, st least, have not 
the heart todo it. I never knew who my mother 
was; she deserted me when a baby, and whe 
knows but that you may have been the heartless 
parent !” 

A LAWYER defending a young lady charged 
with larcency closed his appeal to the jury 
thus :—" Gentlemen, you may hang the ocean 
on a grape vine to dry, lasso an avalanche, pin 
@ napkin to the mouth of a volcano, skim the 
clouds from the sky with a tearpoon, paste ‘To 
let’ on the moon and stars, but never for a mo- 
ment delude yourselves with the idea that this 
charming girl is guilty of the charge preferred 
against her.” The jury acquitted her without 
leaving their seats, 

A Frresnize clergyman, well known for hie 
somewhat eccentric manner, was very much 
annoyed ab some of his flock being fre juently 
late for church, One day a local dandy walked 
up the aisle somewhat after the time, and made 
a great deal of unnecessary fuss about finding a 
seat. The aggravated parson stopped and gazed 
at the offender, and then astounded the congrega- 
tion by exclaiming: “ Oh, jeeat sit doon, Mr, 
B—— We'll see your new brecks gin the kirk 
comes oot |” 

THE unmusical manager who protested when 
he found a performer in his orchestra holding 
hie bow during a rest saying to him, "I don’t 
pay you to rest!” was the same one who, on 
another occasion, was superintending the arrange- 
ment of some performers who were representing 
allegorical characters. ‘'‘ Here in front,” said the 
author of the piece which waa to be given, ‘‘ we 
will put the nine muses.” “Nine muses!” 
| exclaimed the manager, contemptuously. “ Nine 
muses would look well in that great epace, 
wouldn’t they } We will bave thirty-six muses.” 

A youne husband, finding that his pretty but 
extravagant wife was considerably exceeding their 
income, brought her bome one evening a little 
accoun!-bock, neatly bound, and locking very 
attractive. This he presented to her, together 
with a cheque for £10, ‘Now, my dear,” he 
said, ‘I want you to put down what I give you 
on this aide, aud on the oiber write down how it 
goes, and in # fortnight I will give you another 
supply.” A coaple of weeks later he asked for 
the book. “Ob, I have kept the account all 
right,” said his wife, producing the littie leather 
volume, “See, here it is? And on one page 
was inscribed: “ Received from Algy, £10,” and 
on the,one opposite the comprehensive littic 
summary: “ Spent it ali!” 

Patient Man: “Suppose & woman makes it 
so hot for her husband that he can’t live with 
ber, and he leavee‘her, what can she doi” 
Lawyer: “Sue him for support.” Patient Man: 
“ Suppose she has run him so heavily into debs 
that he can’t support her, becauee his creditors 
grab every dollar as quick as he gets it, besides 
ruining his business with their suits?” Law. 
yer: “If for any reason whatever he fail to 
y her the amount ordered he will be sent to 
jail for contempt of court.” Patient Man : 
‘* Suppose she drives him out of the house with 
a flat iron, and he’s afraid to go back?” 
Lawyer: ‘‘She can arrest him for desertion.” 
Patient Man: “Well, I don’t see anything for 
me to do but go hang myself.” Lawyer: '' It’s 
against the law to commit suicide, and if you 
get caught attempting it you'll be fined and 








imprisoned. Ten dollars, please, Good-day ” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tux Princess of Wales and her daughters are 
- apend the Whiteuntide holidays at Sandring- 

am. 

Princess ALEXANDRA, now Hereditary Prin- 
cess of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, is, it is said, very 
strongly attached to her husband, who is quite 
devoted to her, 

Aw electrophone has bee: installed at Mar!- 

borough House, through which the Prince and 
Princess and their daughters can occasionally 
listen to what is going on at the opera-houses, 
comic and otherwisa, , 
- Tae Duke and Duchess of Cumberland are to 
be invited to the Royal wedding in July, but It 
is very unlikely that they will come to England. 
The Dake has not been in this country since he 
attended his father’s funeral at Windsor in June 
1878, and the ‘Duchess has not been over here 
for a still longer time, 

THE Czar has ordered a large painting of his 
marriage ceremony, with a canvas sixteen feet 
long and thirteen feet high. The painting will 
be done by Herr Tuxen, the Danish Court 
painter. There are to be three replicas of the 
work, one for Queen Victoria, another for the 
King and Queen of Denmark, and the other for 
the Grand Dake of Hease, 

Lonpon will be full of distinguished visitors 
for the Royal wedding, although only the 
immediate relatives of Prince Carl and Princess 
Maud are to be invited ; but as these include the 
reigning families of Rursia, Greece, Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, Hesse, Coburg and 
Roumania, the assembly; will of course be a 
most distinguished one, 

Prrscess Lows or Batrenpera is going to 
moake a long stay with her sister, the Empress 
of Russia, to whom she is deeply attached, 
Prince Louis will be at Moscow for the corona- 
tion, and later Princess Louis will go to Heiligen- 
burg, which {Prince Louis inherited from his 
father, and which uotil her death last year was 
occupied by his mother, 

Tax Prince and Princess of Wales and Prin- 
cesses Victoria and Maud have arranged to 
arrive at Plas Machynileth, Montgomeryshire, 
on Thursday, June 25th, on a visit. to the 
Dowager Lady Londonderry, The next day 
their Royal Highnesses will go to Aberystwith, 
where the Prince will be installed as Chancellor 
of the University of Wales. 

THE Queen has decided not to allow any State 
Balle to be given at Buckingham Palace. this 
year, but there will be two State Concerts, and 
possibly three, The first concert will take place 
early in June, and the second in July, during 


the week of the Royal wedding. If there Is a | 


third concert, it will be either the night before 
or the night of the wedding, and all the Royal 
family and the Royal guests from abroad will 
be present. 

Parnogss HENRY OF BatrexBerc will, during 
her short visit to the Isle of Wight, make 
arrangements for leaving her children fn real- 
dence there af one of the Royal cottages. The 
Queen will not, however, be parted from Priv- 
cess Victoria Kugéule, and indeed it {s probable 
that, with the exception of the eldest Prince, 
who {s of an age to work seriously at his educa- 
tion, her Royal Highness’s children will be as a 
rule with her Royal Highness, who will be as 
before the inseparable companion of the Queen. 

A WELL sNyowx London hairdresser has found 
& new way of fixing eyelashes and eyebrows. 
Instead -of painting them in the usual vulgar 
old style, he puts the genuine article there, 
The operator tak es a hair from the head of the 
beauty-—for ladies are his chief customers—or, 
if she does not like precively the colour of 
her own hair, he takes one of any other colour 
that she likes, th reads an extremely fine needle 
with the hair, runs it slong inside the ekin 
of the eyelid, sewing eailmaker’s fashion, 
bub leaving the loops sufficiently long to 


enable him to cub them afterwards, so that 
they will form a range of beautiful fringe and 
look perfectly nat ural, The operation is extremely 
delicate, bub pain ful. 








STATISTICS. 


Lonpow has 75,000 street lamps, Paris 50,000. 

THERE are anid to be nine thousand cells in 
& square foot of honeycomb. 

THE ave life of a theatre is 23 years, 
From 1861 to 1867 187 thestres were burned 
down, and 13 every year since has been about 
the average. ; 

CopPER money wears a rapidly, Ina 
hundred years £100 oath: of pence would 
only be worth about £50, while the same amount 
of sovereigns would only lose 3} per cent. of 
their original value. 
on the other hand, would be worn to the ex- 
tent of £37. The leas the value of the coin, 
of course, the greater its wear and tear. A 
penny circulates at least 240 times as rapidly 
as @ sovereign. 





GEMS, 


MELANCHOLY spreads Itself betwixt heaven and 
earth like envy between man and man, and is an 
everlasting mist. 

Witmox every man’s thought is a higher 
thought—-within the character Le exhibits to-day 
a higher character. 

A tive of real virtue, of nobleness, of true 


greatness, is not an accident. It comes, if it 
comes at all, from lofty ons, from iucor- 
ruptible motives, long ¢ held sacred 
as life itself, 


We are not sent into this world to do any- 
thing into which We cannot put our hearts. e 
have certain work to do for our bread, and that 
iz to be done strenuously ; other work to do for 
our delight, and that is to be done heartily. 
Neither ia to be done by halves and shifts, but 
with a will ; and what is not worth this effort is 
not to be done at all. 

Tr any man should escape temptation ft will 
not be because he is strong, but because he is 
weak. There are natures so shallow and thin as 
to be below temptation, The tempest which 
raises the billows of the Atlantic does not make 
aripple on a street pool, and the tarey which 
struggle with the wheat unto harvest iv the deep 
rich loam would wither on the stony soil. Pha- 
risees and p are not tempted, and, therefore, 
must always be less then men. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


GuraERBReaD.—One cup treacle, one-quarter 
cup butter, one teaepoonful ginger, one-half cup 
sour milk, one teaspoonful soda, two and one- 
half nf flour, You can use spice instead of 
ginger if you don’t like ginger, but like the cake. 

Onance Savcg.—Put in a saucepan four egg- 
yolks, three ounces of stgar, a tableepoonful of 
flour, the rind of an orange, grated or chopped 
fine, Mix well, add a pint of boiling milk, stir 
on the fire until it thickens, Adda wineglaas of 
curagos, and beat with a small wire whip until 
the sauce is frothy. 

Browen Sresk wits Onron Savor.—Season 
& medium-sized sirloin steak with salt and pepper 
and broil. Dish up, pour onfon sauce over and 
serve. Onion sauce,—-Slice fine four onions, fry 
light-brown in butter, add half s pint of- brown 

avy anda ladleful of broth, salt and per. 

uce to a proper consistency, and fi with 
chopped parsley and a few drops of vinegar. 

Orance Prs.—One large orange, grated rind 
and pulp; juice of halfa lemon. Add these to 
the yolks of four eggs well beaten, with four 
tablepoonsfuls of sugar and one tablespoonful of 
cream, Bake in puff paste, and cover with me- 
ringue of the beaten whites of eggs and three 
table-spocnfuls of sugar, Brown. 


£100 worth of shillings |. 


| common pine- 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


se 


Avorn has 2,500,000 acres of cork forests, 
The best corks come from that country, 

A Franca chemist has discovered @ process of 
solidifying intoxicants, such as brandy, whisky, 
ete,, so that they can be carried in the vest. 
— in the form of tablets. Each tablet is a 


A RED object is not nearly so visible at 
digtance aa one of white, A red globe a foot in 
diameter can be perceived clearly only a distance 
of eight thousand feet, and a blue globe a little 
further. 


Tue artist is the child in the popular fable 
everyone of whose tears was a pearl, Ah! 
the world, that cruel step-mother, beats. the 
poor child the harder to make him shed more 


pearls, 
A ongmatory ie being erected at Liverpocl, 
making the third In England, The others are at 


Manchester and at Woking ; there is also one at 
Glasgow. Wokimg had one hundred and fifty 
cremations in 1895, making its total number 
seven hundred and thirty-three. 

Inskors generally breathe through special pores 
in various parts of their body, if theee pores 
are closed by oil they are suffocated. og arg 
may test this by dropping sweet oil on the 
of a wasp; it very soon dies. For this reason 
oi! has been found one of the best things to use 
for the destruction of insects. 

Wuewn magnified a hundred times, the egg of a 
bee is a beautiful object. It has been compared 
to a tiny pearl, covered with what ladies call 
“blonde,” many hundreds of the meshes of 
which are required to coat it completely. This 
netting ie in a radiating pattern, something like 
the co eon & oon ; but the meshes, 
except at ends, are hexagonal. 

Ix the museum at Cape Town is shown an old- 
fashioned, high-backed wooden chair, to which 
attaches a weird etory. {6 is said that the chair 
is the one in which a certain Dutch governor was 
found sitting dead a few momente after the exe. 
cution of a soldier whom he sentenced to be 
hanged, and who, on his doom being pronounced, 
solemnly called upon hie condemner to accompany 
him to the Throne of the Supreme Judge. 

Some of the Eastern methods of making tea 
are pecullar, The Himalayao natives form the 
leaves, small branches and seeds of the tea plant 
into s compact mass, made more condensed by a 
small addition of sheep’s blood. They travel 
great distances, living only on this tea, and the 
flour from beans, preparing the tea by boiling the 
leaves for hours, and drinking the infusion by 
mizing with it scme salt and clarified butter. 

The introduction of sugar into England is ofen 
dated as late ae the fifteenth century ; but ft was 
really in use there in the thirteenth. Zucre is 
mentioned under date of 1243. Later we read of 
rose and violet sugur, sugar in tablets and fo 
gilded wafers, When Princess Mary went on 4 
pe % Canterbury in 1317, she consoled 

for avy na she may have met 
on the road with five and one-half pounds of 
sugar tablets and eight and one-half pounds of 
rose sugar of honey. Other ancient swestmeats 


were preserved r, citronade candy, and 
‘* penydes,” The named is supposed to have 
been a confection made from the cones of the 


tree. 

Tax preparation of ramie fibre for manufacture 
has been attended with a gread deal of trouble- 
some detail, Of late there have been marked 
improvements in the machinery used for this 
purpose, The new inventions reduce the power 
required, and increase the capacity of the machives 
to such an extent that eight or ten tons of green 
ramie stalke may be handled in a day. . There is 
a tenscious gum in the stalk, however, that bas 
been an obstacle in the way of its successful 
preparation. This is now being neutralised by 
new , and the latest machines claim to 
be able to prepare the fibre and make it ready 
for spinning at a cost not exceeding seventeen 


centa per . This includes the cost of the 
raw material, the bleaching, and cleaning, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. NEXT WEEK 


Harrie,—Emery powder is the best. 

A. G.I would hold good after a certain time. 
Icyornant.—The name is pronounced as spolled, 
DovgtTroL.—He hae acted within his legal rights. 

Asxious.—It is difficult to advise in such # matter. 

0. W.—Everything depends on the terms of the will, 

§. K.—Worn enamel is beyond repair; replace the 
tile. 

Quentsz.—Buslness addressee are not given in this 
department, 

Put—Try common washing soda. If it fail, apply 

nitrate of silver. 
Dispvrant —You appear to have the prior claim ; 
obzair jegal help. 

Hrpps.--When the proper season comes; it ts too 
carly to do it yet. 

H. L.—Such a coin is worth bot a trifle, if any, more 
than its face valae, p 

Surrener.—We do not give medical advice, therefore 
cannot assist you.” ‘ 

Gxnicp.—The coin is one used in Italy when Napoleon 
was emperor there. 

Conerant Reaper.—Somersetehire became a first- 
class county im 1891. 

Trauts.—-The translation of the Spanish word 
carvamba ia pest on it. 

Aypitiovs.—It ts impossible to judge whether you 
would have any chance. , . 

Puzz.rp.—There is no relationship between two men 
who have married two sisters. 

Ow Reaper,—Starch and glucose are considerable 
products of the Indian rice crop. 

L. L. —The greatest le of land and Scotian 
norta to south, is tat oho millon” 4, 

Yta.—Do not use the lather till it has cooled to 
tepid; the rinsiug water should also be tepid. 

Hat--We suggest that you write to the nearest rail- 
way station for the exact information desired. 

A Martyr.—Paint bunions with todine twice a day. 
They have often been cured by this simple application. 

Baxwan.--The best kind of a laundry apron is made 
ies cele Cre ne dress against a 
wetting. 

Raova.—You could not learn without going 
a course of teaching, and even then long aren Fegan. 
be required, 

Os ty Tsounte —We are afraid you have 1c remedy 
now. Buch @ condition should have been ioserted in 
the agreement, 

J, H.—Ex to sunlight is one of the best disin- 
fectante for dothing known. The light passing through 
glass will not do it. 

L, B.—The only way is by advertising in the local 
and daily newspapers, or on the recommendation of 
your present pupils. 

_Exic.—The five principal languages, in the order of 
their im are P 
Son mpernn Rnglish, German, French, 
Peas peg know of aoe that we could recom- 
end for ie sta being. 
injurious to the sd pee 

Hvenie.—You had better cease for a time, and 
when you take to it again Foncnghenen 4 to short rides 
at a very moderate pace, 

Oxs Wao Wants To Ksow.—It is application 
for the Chiltern Hundreds or Dissolution | Parliament 
thst a seat ean become vacant. 

Bers.—Dress sachets filled with violet orris-root 
Powder impart as good a perfume as can be desired for 
the purpose. It is Inexpensive. 

Ixquines.~-& letter to the hotel named will reach its 

ost-office, 


destination through the Ueneral P and perhaps 
cliclt what you wish to ascertain, 

Alice Grey.—Diluted liquid ammonia to 
get out the etain, and thie might be f a 
judicious use of pipeclay or chalk. 


Paovisctan.—The addressee you will find in the Poet 
Office London Directory, of which oubt 
kept at the publie Mlravy of your town. _—s 


Jack Jorxs,—You sbould take more walking exercise; 


method of etrengthening the ieg muscles. 

Scaacoy.—Appetizicg gruel, well made, with cream, 
ind taken about a teacupful the last thing at night, is 
sald to be more fattening than cod-liver-oil. 

5. G.—Give it a coat of good copal varnish ; if still 
new wipe clean with @ little soft soap and damp cloth, 
thon rub up when dry with hot flannel eloth. . 
vawnt Wisien.—Teachers are fond of books. 
a wih for nothing could. be sore eppech te 

TRovasep, ‘our face in a tolerably strong 
(ston of powdered borax and water night and morn- 
oud cease eating very salt, greasy, or rich food. 


Will be commenced a New and Original Serial Story of thrilling interest 


ENTITLED 


Che Heiress of UW 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE GREYSTOKE MYSTERY,” “MISS 
GILMOUR’S SECRET, 






pndelrt, 


” ETC., ETC. 


ee —— 





Ancumentativs.~-Oomes in like a Hon and goes out 
like a lamb is declared tu be the characteristic of the 
month of 
H. B.—As you have some knowledge of book- 
it is advisable for you to make & memorandum of tho 
en, amr a or pald ; if the latter, get a receipt and 
cep 


Ros.—Note reporters at a public meeting and you 
will see that their pencils woes near}; Seepedblouiar 
as possible ; that gives freo play to forefinger favouring 


Loves or TH: “Loxpow Reapre."—Naphtha. Wet 
the place with this and ¢ as often az needful. One 
is cient to soften it completely; 

then rub the surface 


en V..—Long hours may areas a yep on 

cos ote ngnand ating «1 a desk or in a con: shop 
or office ; for that there is no care; as much fresh air as 
can be got with your limited opportunitics. 


OUR BABY. 
One bt when ‘twas snowing, and wintry winds 
Bs 
And chasing the light fal flakes to and fro, 
We heard a aad crying ed bese feet fiying, 
And found s poor baby left there in the snow. 


A dear little beby, a sweet little baby, 
With large laughing eyes, and euch dimples, you 


know, 
‘That our poor childless hearts » the stranger, 
The poor cast-off baby we found in the snow. 


Aad then to each other ‘twas “ Father and Mother.” 
How ian vata aeedlbc a benasoirenmin did 


grow 
And never was baby more tenderly cherished 
Than was the sweet baby we found in the snow. 


At last came the morrow when trouble and sorrow 
Bat down at our hearte ; ‘twas a terrible blow. 
Our wealth was all lost, but a comforter ever 
Did prove the dear baby we found in the snow. 


Again {t is enowing, and wintry winds blowing, 
An coat. Apron een 
Were it not for the baby, now grown to strong man- 


The dear little baby we found in the snow. — 


body. 
Baxpie.—if a cake cracks — when it is 
either because the oven is too hot, end cooks the out- 


siiver plating which will 
oP mara to be used, 
be followed, which woe 
give oven an abstract of. 
Crantm—Stamp collectors_sometimes buy these 
amall collections, but you would undoubtedly do very 
much better if you could find some private individual 
who wished to add to his collection. 
Veay Wornmep.—By taking proper measures when a 


child is youn neglect in be remedied ; 
but after about the st twelve if to dimticult to get 


R. 8.—We presume you refer to the divining rod, a 
ocak: but eumethines brass 


forked branch, usually of of 
ont onaee, be Se minerals and 
water bave been the surface of 
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Gavonz.—Etiquette requires that when you are out 
walking with a lady and she acknowledges a gentiomar 
who may pass, and he lift his bat, you are also 
— to acknowledge the salutation by ratsing your 


Avy —You must apply to a member of Parliament, 
who will nominate you to the Home Secretary, the 
paren aecrg you on his list of candidates for next 
vaca j when one ocours you will be commutulcated 
with ; the examination is quite nominal. 


Isrznesrev.—-Thetr beds are exposed at low water, 
when they are found lying about a fovt below the 
surface, r tube projecting upward in the hole by 
which they comm» te with the water at high tire, 
They burrow in the mud with considerable rapidity. 


Prrriexep.—Shakespoare says : 
“ The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratageme, and epolis ; 
The motions of his spirit are dull ss night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus: 
Let no such man be trusted.” 


Antis.—Spain is credited with the origia of the 
moustachs. Ata after the Mco invasion, 
when the Christian and Moslem population became su 
ake: Resnlanig, the yess Eacieate bah. upon. the 

d plous Spaniards upon the 
motstache as a means of identification. They per- 
mitted the hair on the upper lip to grow, and also a 
—— under lip, an outline of the cross being thus 
lorra: 


Disueartenr>.--As you have doubtless read more 

onos, “The race is not always to the swift, nor 

the battle to the strong.” You may not the 

genius of many of your — but if you have 

industry, persistence, and resolution, they will all help 

you to reach the in view In company with those 
who are now in ce of you, 


Viota.—To — Vienna chocolate, mix three heaping 
teaspooufuls or scraped chocolate with enough 
water to beat it to a smooth paste, taking care thai no 
lumps remaln. Put it into a chocolate pot and act it 
into a kettle of boiling water, Pour in a pint of new 
milk and a pint of creaim, ora quart of new milk wits 
the whites of one or two » ogue well beaten. Stir the 
chooolate paste into the ding milk and let it bot! 
two or three minutes, then stir in the beaten whites 
and serve hot, 


Aups.—A cortain remedy for the most inverate 
stains that are sometimes seen on teaspoons and other 
silverwary is apa a little sulphuric acid into a 
saucer, wet it with a soft linen reg, aud rub it on the 
blackened silver until the stain disa 8s. Then coat 
the articles with whiting finely powdered and sifted, 
and mixed with whisky or spirits of wine. When tho 
whiting has dried on, and rested a quarter of an hour or 
more, wipe off with a silk handkerchief, and B pcre 
with a buckskin. Bometimes whiting aud alcoho) 
applied with aa old toothbruch and rubbed off with 
buckskin will have the desired effect, if the stains bo 
not of too long standing. 








Tee Lonpow Reapen, Post-froo. Threc-halfpence 
Woekly } or Quarterly, One Shilling end Mighipence. 


Att Bacx Nowesrs, Pants and Vouomusa aro fp prin?, 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 


OES SEN aT it 


Tux INDEX To Vor. LXVI. is New Poady 5 Price Ons 
Penny, post-tive, Three-halfpanoe. 

o@ Avy Lerrens ro we Apormerp to tka Borror oF 
Tux Loxpox Basprn, 834, Strand, W.0. 


++ We cannot undertake to return rejected mana: 
scripts, 


TO OUR READERS.—We shall be pleased to for- 
ward a 5 en copy of the Lonpow Reaper to friends 
of any of ovr who will send us their name and 
address on o post-card, 
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STANDING IN THE DUST OF DEATH. 


ir was in August, 1892—only the other day, so swift 
do the summers fly when most of them are gone in any 
one man’s life. 

My guide and I were making our way with no little 
toil and trouble through the great Adirondack woods in 
North America. This was the forest primeval. No 
axes had ever been lifted against these mighty trees. 
Solid, vast, and deep-bedded among the rocks, they 
seemed symbols of immortality ; yet the wind some- 
times laid them prostrate. 

Across our path reposed one of those dethroned 
monarchs. At the point where it disputed our advance, 
this tree-trunk was not less than a yard in diameter. 
To be sure it was covered with moss and lichen, but 
what outside powers could harm its tough, impenetrable 
substance ? 

Prefaced by a run of two rods I leaped on the top of 
it. Pouf! Ah! What happened? My body sank 
through that tree-irunk as in water. I stood up to the 
waist in dust, amazed and half suffocated. That 
massive oak was indeed a hollow mockery—death wear- 
ing life’s delusive outlines. Now, can I enforce this 
grim lesson on you, and on myself, with the simple 
solemnity its nature requires? I do not know; I can 
but try. Take a common tale like that of this woman's. 
Herein (with mere variations of time and place) she 
speaks for half the human family :— 

“Tn April, 1898,” sho says, ‘‘my health gave way. 
What had caused it I could not tell. I was not able 
to recall any exposure.or accident that I might lay it to. 
There was no pain at first, only weakness, weariness, 
and languor. My appetite was poor, and when, know- 
ing that one must eat in order to live—I say when for 
this reason I forced down some food then came the 
pain at the chest, sides, and back, as though the food 
had missed its road and lodged there. It made no 
difference how light the meal was, the same distressful 
feelings followed it. 

“Then my old familiar strength began to wane and 
leave me. I soon got so weak 1 could scarcely move 
about. There was a foul taste in my mouth and a 
sickening wind came up into my throat as if from 
where something lay rotting. I sufiered much from 
headache, and my sleep was broken and disturbed. 
My former habit of sound sleep was gone like money 
that has been lost. 
and [ had no pleasure in my days. 

“* After six months of this I had an attack of sciatica, 
with pains that covered my whole body. 


leg. The pains now amounted to agony. When I 


The rheumatie | 
trouble struck into my right hip and extended down the | 








Life became a drag and a urden, | 
looked to be. 
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attempted to walk I could never be sure of my footsteps. 
No application or remedy afforded more than a moment's 
relief. There was nothing for it but to give up and 
take to my bed, where I lay helpless and in pain for 
nine weeks. 

‘*The doctor who attended me did all he could, but 
his treatment had no good result. I took one kind of 
medicine after another, yet cold water would have done 
as much for me. : 

‘Such was my condition when, in March, 1894, | 
first read of cases like mine haying been cured by 
Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. Without delay— 
acting on the mere chance—lI got a bottle from Mr. G. 
Wilson's Drug Stores in Bean Street, and began taking 
it. In less than two weeks I experienced much relief, 
and soon was entirely free from pain. With this great 
change my appetite improved, and my food caused me 
no more distress. Nevertheless, I. kept on taking the 
Syrup a short time longer, stopping only when I felt 
well and strong as ever. Since that day I have had no 
illness, thanks to Mother Seigel’s Syrup. In all I 
suffered about a year. Should I ever be attacked again 
I shall know what to.do. Yours gratefully, (Signed) 
(Mrs.) Annie Frey, 9, Marr Terrace, Bean Streét, Hull, 
April 3rd, 1895.” 

The great tree-trunk of which J told you was entirely 
decayed within, although its surface appeared unbroken. 
Of the multitudes of people around us very few are in 
health. Most of them are the victims, to a greater or 
less extent, of that almost inevitable disease of the 
digestive organs, dyspepsia. From the imperfectly- 
acting stomach arise certain deadly poisons (the products 
of fermented food) which gradually but surely weaken 
and disorder the other organs of the body and fill ‘the 
blood. With the young and constitutionally strong all 
may soem to go well—for a time. The undermining 
process may not even be suspected; or the early eymp- 
toms may be misunderstood (as often happens), and the 
complaint wrongly treated. Then comes some over- 
strain or exposure, and the sufferer breaks down suddenly 
to his own. surprise and that of his friends. This 
occurred in the case of Mrs. Frey, who, after 4 
year’s needless illness, was so quickly cured by 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup. Is the lesson plain to you? 
Then remember it. 

That great tree-trunk in the forest was not what it 
Neither is the apparent vigour of the 
crowds we see. With millions of them a fair outline 
merely conceals the weakness of decay. Close to the 
glory of life is the dust of death. Watch out for the 
signs and keep the remedy at hand. 
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